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THE PAPER SHORTAGE, 


TO OUR READERS.—It is still necessary for readers to place 
a definite order for the ‘‘ Spectator” with their Newsagent or at 
one of the Railway Bovkstalls. Should any reader experience 
difficulty in obtaining the “‘ Spectator,” we trust he will at once 
Office, 1 \Vellington Street, 


write to ““ The Manager, ‘ Spectator’ 


Strand, London, W.C. 2.” 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 

NIR ERIC GEDDES, who, is said by his friends to have 
S an unlimited capacity for work, should find enough to 
do as Minister of Ways and Communications, if the Bill intro- 
duced into the House of Commons on Wednesday becomes law 
and the new Department is created for him. The Home 
Secretary explained that the Department would control all the 
railways, tramways, canals and waterways, roads and bridges, 


ef eleciricity on which the transport services largely depend. 
The Government, he said, had not decided whether the 
railways ought to be nationalized—though Mr. Churchill in 
December last said that they had done so—but would con- 
tinue to control the railways for two years after the Peace. 
Cheap transport was essential to the country, and could only 
be obtained by co-ordination—a blessed word like Mesopo- 
tamia—under a single Department. 

There is much to be said for the Bill, but it obviously needs 
careful discussion. There are objections to giving a railway 
expert like Sir Eric Geddes the sole control of all means of 


transport. He will have a natural and perfectly honest bias 


in favour of railways, just as the omnibus director or the owner | 


ef motor-lorries will be biassed in favour of roads. For our 


part, we incline to think that the future is with the road, and | 


we should be sorry to see the Road Board abolished without 
a guarantee that the interests of road users were fully safe- 
guarded. There is no doubt that the railways in the past 
gave us an example of that rare thing—a wasteful competition. 
Though the State will probably give the passenger a more 
uncomfortable means of travelling, it might very easily effect 
numerous economics. In any case, we incline to believe that the 
nationalization of the railways has become inevitable, because 
the State itself is the proper authority to control the workers 
in the industry upon which, above all others, the national 
life depends, 


Another large measure that came before the House on 
Wednrsslay was the Ministry of Health Bill, which was read 








| traditions of the Board will disappear with it. 





a second time, All will sympathize with Dr. Addison's plee, for 
a central authority devoting its whole attention to the public 
health, and assuming all the powers which have been assigned 
to various Departments. No one will regret the disappearance 
of the Local Government Board, the most hide-bound of all 
public offices. Yet it would be unsafe to assume that the bad 
Dr. Addison 
said that the new Department would take over all the Poor 
Law institutions dealing with sickness, and that the Poor Law 
administration as we know it would be transformed. We 
can only hope that the services of the many able and devoted 


} men and women who have acted as Guardians will be utilized, 


whatever the new system may be. ‘There is a great deal of 
thoughtless prejudice against the Poor Law. 
cheerfully take unemployment donations to which they are 
not fairly entitled, where they would reject Poor Relief as 
“tainted” because it is not given without proper inquiry. 
But this prejudice must not be allowed to obscure the fact 
that our Poor Law administration is admittedly the best in 
the world. Dr. Addison himself declaved that the Poor Law 
infirmaries were excellently managed. It would be a great 
pity if the local Committees which maintained them were swept 


People will 


away in the suppesed interests of Reconstruction. 


Mr. Lloyd George in the House of Commons on Monday made 
a reasoned and judicial statement of the case for the immediate 
appointment of a Statutory Commission to inquire into the 
position and conditions of the coal industry. 
to prevent civil strife. The miners had put forward demands 
dealing with demobilization, wages, hours of labour, and other 
conditions such as housing. The terms of demobilization had 


This was essential 


| been the most generous given by any country in Europe. The 


miners now asked for an increase of 30 per cent. in wages, and 
for a six-hours day, which would reduce their effective hours 
by one-third, This, according to the Prime Minister’s present 
information, would lay a very serious burden upon other in- 


| dustries, upon trades whose wealth and prosperity are essential 
. a 4 . | to the country. The cost of steel would be forced up by 10 per 
in the United Kingdom, and would also supervise the supply | 


cent. The coal trade itself would be seriously damaged. The 


| cost of food and of raw material would be aggravated. Shipping 





would suffer. American coal (Pocahontas) cost before the war 
Ils. perton. It remained about 12s. to-day, as against the present 
British price of 18s., and as against the estimated British price, 


| if the miners’ demands were conceded, of 26s. 


Already, continued Mr. Lloyd George, we had lost huge 
orders in Brazil, and we were losing ground in the Argen- 
tine; we had reached a grave crisis in our trade, including 
the coal trade. 
cost of living, and to prevent unemployment ; but to destroy 
vould be to increase unemployment. It 


The miners desired to meet the increased 


our export trade 
was true that the Miners’ Federation had challenged the 
accuracy of the figures upon which the speaker was basing his 
observations, and therefore his deductions from those figures. 
That fact strengthened the case for inquiry ; we could not permit 


| ° . . . . . . 
one industry to be the judge in a case affecting all other industries. 


As to wages in mines, the average was almost £3 5s. per week. 


| That could not be called a starvation wage. The miners alleged 
£g 


an appalling waste in mines: that statement demanded inquiry. 
People were too ready to estimate coal profits on the average 
by the balance-sheets of the most prosperous companies. For 
five years before the war the average profits in the United 
Kingdom were only ls. per ton, with a royalty of 6d. per ton, 


Mine-owners themselves admitted, said the Premier, that the 
whole industry required reorganization. There was a very bitter 
feeling about tho housing question. That did not surprise him, 
for the conditions in some quarters were degrading. He asked for 
a Statutory Commission, whose terms of reference would include 


aes 
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“any scheme which may be submitted to or formulated by the 
Commissioners for the future organization of the coal industry, 
whether on the present basis or on the basis of joint control, 
nationalization, or any other basis ; the effect of mining royalties 
and wayleaves upon the industry ; the effect of the pro osals 
under the above heads upon the development of the coal industry 
and the economic life of the country.” 

The Commission would report on wages and hours of labour 
on March 3lst, or earlier if possible. Mr. Justice Sankey had 
consented to act as Chairman; and he had an intimate know- 
ledge of the coal trade. The composition of the Commission 
would depend Inrgely upon the decision of the miners to take 
part in its work or to appear only as witnesses. A precipitate 
strike would be ruinous, and might deprive us of tho fruits of 
victory ; an impartial inquiry might be expected to provide a 
Miners’ Charter. Nationalization must be discussed as a business 
proposition, from the national point of view. 





‘The Prime Minister had conferred with Mr. Smillie, the miners’ 
leader, on Thursday week in regard to the threatened coal strike. 
Mr. Lloyd George then spoke to the same effect as in the speech 
we have just summarized. Mr. Smillie admitted that no Trade 
Union would be justified in pressing a claim merely because it 
thought itself strong enough to coerce the nation. But he urged 
that the miners’ claim was just. The Government’s offer of an 
extra shilling a day would raise the miner's average weekly 
wages to the equivalent of thirty-five shillings before the war, 
but the miners wanted a higher standard of living. Mr. Smillie 
said that the Government had, or ought to have, through the 
Coal Controller, all the information which would enable them to 
decide whether the coal industry could pay the higher wages 
demanded. ‘“ We do not want,” he added, “to have a strike 
in the mining trade merely for the fun of the thing.” He 
disclaimed on the part of himself and his colleagues any Syndi- 
calist design of working the mines for the sole benefit of the 
miners. He advocated the nationalization of the coal-mines 
on the ground that it would lead to a larger output at a lower 
cost, and he urged that coal might be used more scientifically 
and less wastefully. He predicted that the miners’ ballot 
would show a large majority in favour of enforcing their demands 
by a strike. The result, announced on Monday night, showed 
611,998 votes for, and 104,997 votes against, a strike, out of a 
total Union membership of about 750,000 miners. 


We must now return to the debate on Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speech in the House of Commons on Monday. Mr. Adamson, 
Mr. Hartshorn, and other miners’ representatives expressed 
the view that the men’s demands for higher wages 
and shorter hours ought to be granted forthwith, though 
nationalization might await the result of the inquiry. It was 
apparent that the profits made in a few collieries, which may, 
for all we know, be exceptional, had created the impression 
that the miners were not receiving a fair share of the profits on 
coal, The public would like to know, in this conflict of testi- 
mony, what the truth is. Several independent Members re- 
minded the miners that, while they were expressing a fear of 
unemployment, the average town-dweller found coal scarce as 
well as dear. While the miner has always had plenty of coal 
at a very low price, many Londoners have had to go without 
fires this winter. Sir J. Harmood-Banner told the House that 
a firm of steel-makers with which he was connected had lost 
its South American trade to rivals in the United States because 
it could no longer compete with them in prices, owing to the 
higher cost of coal and labour. The Home Secretary said that 
any award of higher wages to the miners, as the result of the 
inquiry, would be dated back to January 9th, when the claim 
was first made. On a division, the second reading of the Coal 
Commission Bill was carried by 257 votes to 43. 


When the House considered the Coal Commission Bill in 
Committee on Tuesday, Mr. Braco moved that the Commission 
should report on miners’ wages and hours not later than 
March 12th. Mr. J. H. Thomas said that the miners, railway- 
men, and transport workers would act togethor, and that terrible 
things might happen if they decided to strike in unison. Mr, 
Lloyd George then intorvened to say that, in Mr. Justice Sankey’s 
opinion, the Commission could not finish its work by March 12th, 
but that, if the miners would nominate some of the Commis- 
sioners, the Commission would report by March 20th. Mr, 
Brace was good enough to accept this compromiso, and to hint 
that the miners would probably agree to defer their proposed 
strike beyond March 15th. The Bill was then read a third time, 
The House of Lords passed it on Wednesday. 








President Wilson arrived at Boston on Monday and addressed 
a public mocting on the subject of the Peace Conference. He 
said that national claims had been advocated with moderation, 
and that America was regarded as the impartial friend of a) 
the peoples. America’s prestige, he thought, was based on the 
fact that “ America not only held ideals but acted ideals,” 
and that the American soldiers fought like Crusaders. America 
had thus imposed a burden on herself, and must shoulder it, 
“If America were at this juncture to fail the world, what would 
come of it?” Mr. Wilson said that the new Slav nations and 
Armenia, for example, would need support, and that the Peace 
must be guaranteed by the united forces of the civilized world. 
He had no doubt of America’s verdict. ‘‘ We set this nation 
up to make men free, and we will make mon free.” If, as we 
hope, America decides to join the League of Nations, the Poace 
which the Allies are slowly framing will indeed be secure. 


A correspondent sends us a characteristic mot by a French 
wit, which better than any phrase we have seen sums up French 
feeling about the League of Nations. “The League,” he said, 
“is impossible and indispensable.” 


The Allies on Friday week decided to recognize the Polish 
Government under M. Paderewski, which had been accepted 
by the newly elected Polish Diet. On Monday M. Paderewski 
offered his resignation, but was asked by the President, General 
Pilsudski, to remain in office. The political situation in Poland 
is as usual uncertain. The Polish armies, however, seem to 
have checked the Bolshevik and Ukrainian invaders on their 
eastern and southern frontiers, and to have held their ground 
against their German enemies in Posen. The Allies have still 
to define the limits of the new Poland, and to insist that her 
integrity shall be respected by her hostile neighbours. 


The proposal that the surrendered German ships of war 
should be taken out into the Atlantic and sunk in deep water 
seems too foolish to be true. Of course.there would be a certain 
impressiveness in such a ceremony; the Kaiser’s pirate fleet 
would be committed to perfect oblivion and ignominy and 
would be appropriately sunk without leaving a trace. But the 
cost of some ceremonies is far too great, and that is certainly 
true in this case. The value of the steel and iron in the 
hulls even when the hulls have been completely stripped must 
be very great. Though it might be an expensive process to 
convert the material to industrial uses, still in these days of 
famine the expense could not be so great as the value of the metal 

It has been suggested that the proposal was made for no better 
reason than that the Allies cannot agree how to divide the 
property. In the House of Lords on Wednesday Lord Lytton 
certainly opposed the desire of France to have several of the 
ships. But if France wants them, why should she not have 
them? They are not for the most part “sea-keeping”’ ships 
such as we want in the Royal Navy. If the ships are not, 
after all, wanted for naval purposes, they could surely be 
distributed in agreed proportions as the material of industry. 
There could be no more difficulty about making such a 
distribution than there is in settling our relative - financial 
claims. The idea of sheer waste is intolerable, and for our part 
we do not believe that the British Admiralty is entertaining it- 





M. Clemenceau, despite his great age, has recovered from the 
murderous attack made on him last week, though the bullet 
which entered his lungs cannot be extracted. His doctors have 
ceased to issue bulletins, and will permit him toresume his work 
at the Peace Conference. M. Clemenceau’s providential escape 
from death is a boon for the Allics. He represents France with 
more authority than any other man could exert, and he is the 
ideal President for the Conference in these very critical days. 

Herr Eisner, the Polish Jew who precipitated a revolution in 
Bavaria on November 7th last—two days before the outbreak 
in Berlin—and who had since acted as Prime Minister, was 
murdered in tho streets of Munich on Friday week by Count 
Arco-Valley, a young officer of a well-known Bavarian family 
Herr Eisnor, as an Independent Socialist, had failed to secure a 
seat in the German National Assembly or a majority in the 
Bavarian Assembly. He was openly hostile to the Majority 
Socialists in office at Berlin, and had offended public opinion 
by telling the plain truth about the origin of the war in a speech 
to the recent Socialist Conference at Berne. His murder by a 
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Royalist was ascribed to a reactionary plot. One of his excited 
partisans, an hour later, entered the Bavarian Assembly and 
opened fire on the Ministers with a magazino pistol. Herr 
Auer, the Majority Socialist, who was Herr Eisnor’s chief rival, 
and several of his colleagues were wounded, and a Roman 
(Catholic member was killed. The Anarchists of the Spartacus 
group profited by the confusion to proclaim a Commune or 
Soviet in Munich, and sacked Prince Leopold’s palace and a 
number of houses. It is said that a new Socialist Cabinet is 
to be responsible both to the Assembly and to the Soviet— 
an arrangement which cannot endure. 


Habibullah, the Amir of Afghanistan, was murdered in his 
camp at Laghman, south of Kabul, on Thursday week. He was 
born in 1872, and succeeded his father, Abdur Rahman, in 1901. 
He visited India in 1907, and was so much impressed by the 
power of the British Raj that he became our firm ally, despite 
his annoyance at the Russo-British Convention of that year, 
which, without the Amir’s consent, recognized Afghanistan as 
lying within the British sphere of influence. Throughout the 
war the Amir remained steadfastly neutral, though German and 
Turkish agents tried to promote an Afghan attack on the North- 
West Frontier. Habibullah had recently concluded an alliance 
with the Emir of Bokhara against the Bolsheviks. It is not 
yet known whether the Bolsheviks had anything to do with 
his death, though it may be presumed that disturbances in 
Central Asia would suit their book. Habibullah’s brother, 
Nasrullah, is said to have taken the throne. 

We have received a telegraphed statement from the European 
\ssociation in India in regard to the opposition which is being 
directed against the Bills for dealing with Anarchists. These 
Bills are the unanimous recommendations of the 
Rowlatt Committee. The European Association says that in 
the Imperial Legislative Council all the Indian politicians voted 
against the Bills. Yet the necessity for special measures is shown 
by the fact that the ordinary law brought to justice only sixty- 
four out ofone thousand and thirty-nine known criminals con- 
cerned in three hundred and eleven Anarchist crimes. As the 
Defence of India Act will expire six months after Peace is signed, 
the need for the Rowlatt Bills is obviously urgent. The Euro- 
pean Association adds that the attitude of these Indian politi- 
cians is a strong argument for modifying the Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme and for proceeding with great caution. It is pertinently 
asked, if Indian politicians act in this way even when they are 
told that they are prejudicing a scheme which they desire, how 
can they be relied upon to keep public order if Home Rule were 
introduced and there were no appearances to keep up ? 


based on 


Sir Valentine Chirol is to be heartily congratulated on the 
verdict in the libel action which was brought against him by 
Mr. Tilak. For four years an immense burden has been borne 
by him in the preparation of his defence. A weak man, appalled 
by the difficulties and expense of meeting such a libel action, 
might have been tempted to compromise with his opponent by 
offering some explanation, extenuation, or semi-apology to the 
public. No such betrayal of a public duty commended itself 
to Sir Valentine Chirol. He went through the mill and has 
emerged triumphant. He is not only to be congratulated but 
heartily thanked. If he had failed in his action, every critic 
of the agents of sedition in India would have found it a much 
more precarious matter to express his opinions honestly. 





The papers of Saturday last published a letter from Mr. 
Vivian Phillipps about the Lloyd Goorge- Asquith correspondence. 
Mr. Phillipps stated that he had just received a telegram from 
Mr. Asquith concerning the statement by the editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly that the Lloyd George-Asquith letters had been handed 
to the Atlantic Monthly by a conspicuous friend and supporter 
of Mr. Asquith, and that Mr. Asquith was willing that the 
disclosure should be made. Mr. Asquith telegraphed: “ As 
wready stated, publication was made without any reference 
to me and without my knowledge or approval.” Mr. Phillipps 
points out that the statement already made to which Mr. 
Asquith refers appeared in the Daily News of February 3rd. It 
was to the effect that in Mr. Asquith’s opinion the publication 
was “a gross violation of tho sanctities of intimate and secret 


correspondence.” 


known. In a letter which we published last week Captain 
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Frederick Guest, the Coalition Liberal Whip, said of the state- 
ment by the editor of the Atlantic Monthly :— 
| “* This perfectly frank statement, as your readers will see, not 
only disposes of all the arguments of your ‘ detective,’ but 
shows that your equally confident declarations as to the source 
from which the Manchester Guardian derived the authority 
which enabled it to say that the letters as published were 
‘correct,’ must be regarded as completely unestablished and 
dubious.” 
There seems to be plenty of work for our detective still. Moan- 
while a correspondent draws our attention to the fact that it is 
stated in the Sphere that the letters were originally circulated 
in this country by Lord Beaverbrook. But much more important 
than the work of discovering the culprit is that of impressing 
upon politicians the fact, which many of them do not seem in the 
least to approciate, that the betrayal of Cabinet secrote is an 
outrage, and that government would become an impossibility 
if such outrages were often committed. 





On Tuesday it was announced that Mr. Geoffrey Dawson 
had resigned the editorship of the Z'imes and had been succeeded 
by Mr. Henry Wickham Steed. Mr. Steed is a well-known 
writer on foreign affairs, and particularly on the history and 
politics of Germany and Austria. He was educated abroad, 
and has been the Times correspondent in Berlin, Rome, and 
Vienna. The statement published in the Times gave no reason 
for Mr. Dawson’s resignation, which might have been attributed 
in the circumstances to illness, or weariness, or a lack of desire 
to cayry on his work. We found the explanation, however, 
in certain papers not owned by Lord Northeliffe. It was 
contained in a letter which Mr. Dawson wrote to Mr. John 
Walter. 


Mr. Dawson says that he had been making up his mind to 
resign ‘‘ ever since it became clear that Lord Northcliffe was 
constantly dissatisfied with the policy of the Times, on thie 
ground that it differed from his own expression of opinion 
in other newspapers.” It is clear from this that Mr. Dawson's 
reason for resigning was in every wey creditable to him. He 
considered that he was not allowed such independence, so 
much right to form his own opinion on the facts, as a self- 
respecting editor has a right to expect. Lord Northcliffe has 
made some lightning changes of attitude lately, and apparently 
he wished the Z'imes to imitate him with proper alacrity. As 
Mr. Steed’s principal subject of study is foreign affairs, it is 
perhaps not fanciful to expect that we shall now -hear more in 
the Times of what Lord Northelitie thinks we ought to do at 
home. If this should be so, the nation will soon be aware of its 
loss in the resignation of Mr. Dawson. 


Tho American War Department has published the figures of 
the rifle strength of the Allied and enemy forces on the Western 
On April Ist the Allies had 1,245,000 men in 
the fighting line and the enemy had 1,569,000. On June Ist 
the Allies had 1,496,000 and the enemy 1,639,000. From that 
time the Allied strength went on growing; it exceeded the 
enemy’s strength on July Ist, and attained its maximum of 
1,682,000 on September Ist. The German rifle strength, on 
the other hand, declined by 227,000 in June, fell a little in July 
and August, and dropped suddenly by nearly half-a-million 
in September and October. On November Ist the Allies had 
1,485,000 men to the enemy’s 866,000. Our old metaphor of 
the tug-of-war has been justified. To timid souls the enemy 
seemed immovable, but when under our relentless pressure he 
began to give way his collapse was sudden and final. It may 
be noted, too, that Sir Douglas Haig was perfectly right in 
emphasizing the enemy’s numerical superiority through the 
spring and early summer, until a considerable American force 
was trained and ready to take its place in the Allied line. 


Front last year. 


We record with deep regret the death on Monday of the Very 
Rev. H. C. Beeching, Dean of Norwich. He was only fifty-nine, 
and had held the Deanery for eight years. He first showed his 
knowledge of English letters and his charm of style in some 
Cornhill papers, called ‘‘ Pages from a Private Diary,” which 
were republished in 1898. His quality as a sound and moderate 
theologian was attested by his numerous books, and by his 
appointment to a Chair at King’s College as well as to a canonry 
at Westminster and to the chaplainey of Lincoln’s Inn. We 
lament in him an old and valued contributor to the Spectator. 


— 








Bank rate, 5 percent., changed from 5} percent. April 5, L9LT. 
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, 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
————— 

THE MINERS’ CONFERENCE. 

\ 7 E wonder whether the miners realize how immensely 

they will gain in public sympathy if they allow 
the nation to hear and understand their position through 
having it openly stated—7.e., to hear it in a free Confer- 
ence between the miners, the mine-owners, and the 
Government. The short debate between Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Smillie on Thursday, February 20th, cleared 
away many misunderstandings and presented the miners’ 
case in a much more favourable shape than it was presented 
before ; and with so able an interpreter as Mr. Smillie 
that case could not but be furthered by still more light 
being thrown upon it. Mr. Smillie, if he will pardon us 
for what may look like, but is not intended for, flattery, 
appears to have an almost ideal manner in arguing heated 
points. He is very tenacious, but he is also very reason- 
able, and never theatrical, or sentimental, or hectoring, 
or over-zealous. Even when dealing with the perils to 
life and limb of the miner’s calling—when treading 
ground where the temptation to exaggeration and 
to the overemphasizing of the pathetic appeal would 
have been easy and in a sense pardonable—-he was 
never betrayed into a false step or an undignified 
word. His manner was in the widest sense well-bred, and 
that of one who understood perfectly how to do that 
very difficult thing, combine close and eager argument 
with gentlemanliness and good feeling towards your 
opposite. The miners’ case is not going to lose anything 
by his advocacy. In spite of Mr. Lloyd George's skilful 
handling of the discussion, of his seriousness, of the entire 
absence of any irritability or high temper, and of his 
evident desire to reason fairly and not to use the language 
of cajolery or of menace, we cannot help envying the 
miners the exponent of their argument. His quick eye 
for a point, his reasonableness, and therefore his per- 
suasiveness, are great assets. 

But though Mr. Smillie’s conduct of the discussion with 
the Prime Minister makes so profound, and in a sense so 
favourable, an impression upon us, and though it has 
improved the position, or at any rate has made the atmo- 
sphere in which the controversy has to be settled far less 
liable to explosion and far wholesomer, we must not be 
supposed to have been converted to the miners’ side or to 
consider that the miners have freed themselves from the 
accusation of acting as monopolists and as men determined, 
like so many monopolists, to have their full pound of 
flesh and to “damn the consequences.” The hesitation 
as toaccepting the full inquiry into the miners’ demands by 
a Statutory Commission, and the insistence on better terms 
for ex-miner soldiers than those which are or can be given 
to the ordinary man, are blots upon the case of the miners 
which even Mr. Smillie cannot cover or explain. There 
remains only half concealed behind his skilful exposition 
the arrogant, self-regarding, monopolist, aristocratic tone 
on the part of a section of his followers which has given 
the miners that name for selfishness, and indifference 
to anything but personal considerations, that unques- 
tionably attaches to their calling in the minds not merely 
of “bloated capitalists” or of the “ hard-hearted pro- 
fessionals and men of the middle class”—battening on 
inflated salaries of £300 a year—but of the mass of the 
workers. These hold that though many miners answered 
their country’s call as nobly and as quickly as any in the 
land and did splendid service on many a stricken field, 
the miners as a whole and as a trade and calling showed less 
patriotism in action than their fellow-citizens, and cannot 
altogether escape the accusation of having used the position 
of privilege which they enjoyed to further their personal 
interests. This was not a crime, or if it was the miners 
were by no means the only criminals, but it does not con- 
fer a right to ask for special consideration. In fine, the 
aniners, whether rightly or wrongly we shall not attempt 
to decide on the present occasion, suffer under the suspicion 
of “ profiteering ”"—7.e., of making the nation’s necessity 
their opportunity to further their own selfish interests. 
Though Mr. Smillie spoke strengly against “ profiteering,” 
he did nothing to clear the miners from the indictment 
preferred against them on this head, 














While dealing with Mr. Smillie’s personality and powers 
of action in the present crisis there is a special point upon 
which we must say something, though it is a matter very 
difficult to deal with tactfully and with complete discretion 
Many people indeed will no doubt think it is a case where 
silence would have been best. We are, however, on the 
whole so strongly in favour of openness and publicity that, 
in spite of “ Ignotus’s ” virtual plea for “ pussy-footing” 
which is to be found in another column, we shall run the 
risk of speakingout. Notwithstanding Mr. Smillie’s reputa- 
tion as a man who has never professed to be a moderate 
or a devotee of compromise, but rather an advocate of 
“ Thorough ” and of a complete revolution in our indus- 
trial system, he gives us the impression of being in the 
position of the man who is being pushed on by the more 
extreme men behind him—the men who know much less 
of the true facts of the case than he does, who are far less 
able to judge than he is of the possibilities, and who yet 
have for the time got the ear of the majority of the miners, 
and so cannot be directly and openly defied by the nominal 
leader of the official organization. If we diagnos» it 
rightly, the situation is one of the most delicate 
and difficult, we had almost said the most tragic, con- 
ceivable, and Mr. Smillie would deserve the open sympathy 
of all right-minded men—except for the fact that such 
open sympathy would be specially dreaded by him just 
now as most injurious to his influence with his followers, 
All we shall venture to do is to remind Mr. Smillie that, 
though he is right in handling the situation very carefully 
and in a way which will not lay him open to the charge 
of timidity—of being unable to seize a great opportunity 
and turn it to the profit of the miners, and generally of 
not being bold enough and enterprising enough—he must 
not in his desire to keep his hold upon the extremist 
leaders and their followers ruin the cause of the miners. 
He must not, like the father of Irish “ Bulls,” sacrifice the 
whole in order to preserve a part. A leader must be patient 
and watchful, and must recognize that there are very strict 
limits to his authority, and that he can easily “ ruin all ” 
by refusing to “ represent ’’ his followers as well as to lead 
them. But in spite of this, he must also never forget 
that you cannot do more than ruin a cause, and that it 
may be better to risk ruining it by refusing to lead in the 
wrong direction than by heading the rush over the edge 
of the abyss. There is nothing more humiliating, more 
useless, more pathetic, than the sentiment of the melancholy 
man in the story discovered hanging about outside a house 
while the mob pillaged, burnt, killed, and destroyed. When 
a bystander recognized him and asked him what he was 
doing and why he was present at such an orgy of crime, 
he could only reply: “ J am their leader,and so I am obliged 
to follow them.” There is no plucking victory out of 
defeat by such action as that. It is nothing but the most 
poignant and most pitiful example of a fact which, strange 
to say, the majority of mankind will not realize—that you 
cannot be worse than beaten, and that to lose the whole 
necessarily involves the less of every part. After all, 
there is a reserve fund of reasonableness, common-sense, 
and above all a sense of duty and responsibility, somewhere 
in all men’s minds, and if it is boldly and wisely appealed 
to the appeal will generally be successful. It is astonishing 
how true leadership will justify itself, and how even the 
most wayward, difficult, and grumbling of followers will 
respond to a clear lead. 

lf we turn from Mr. Smillie and the difficulties of leader- 
ship to the miners’ case as he represented it, the argument 
for inquiry becomes absolutely unanswerable. When all the 
“trimmings” are removed—we do not mean to speak 
cynically or slightingly of the miners, but it is better 
not be mealy-mouthed—it is evident that the essential 
points are a demand for a large increase of wages and 
at the same time a decrease in the working hours. 
Lord Cromer used to say that the first thing to be done 
when a scheme of reform good per se—and any proposal 
to give men more wages and more leisure must be 
that—was to ask two questions: (1) How much will it 
cost? (2) Where is the money to come from? The miners 
answer the first by saying that with a properly organized 
industry the net cost need not be materially increased or 
the product decreased, for the two things are the same. 
Mr. Smillie holds no doubt that even if it would cost more 
to do what he demands, it must be done because of the 
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special perils of mining and the arduous nature of under- 
ground work. [The extra peril we admit, but we shall 
be surprised if the vital statistics show the coal-miners 
to be engaged in an unhealthy or even a specially unhygienic 
trade.] Therefore the miner has a right to demand a 
privileged position. But as a matter of fact, says Mr. 
Smillie, if you will only carbonize your coal at the pit’s 
mouth, produce electric heat and energy in bulk, distribute 
by wire and cable, and sell the by-products which you now 
literally send up the chimney—which you squander in de- 
filing the pure air of heaven and in killing the sunshine—you 
will not find you have given the miner too much. Here we 
admit that Mr. Smillie “is talking ’—and talking for 
immediate investigation. If the facts are as stated, Mr. 
Smillie’s contention is of great weight. We are inclined 
to think that they are as stated, and for the past six years 
and more we have urged that no bituminous coal should 
be allowed to be burnt before it had been treated and 
converted into what we termed a glorified coke by the re- 
moval of the valuable by-products. But, says Mr. Smillie, 
to get this done properly you must nationalize the industry. 
To that we reply : “* But are you not begging the question ? 


You assume that the Government could run the coal- | 
We, alas! see no sort of | 


mining industry with success. 
prospect of success. If they cannot, as it has been proved 
they cannot, manage so simple a job as the telephones 
with success, what hope is there of their being able to work 
the mines even as well as they are worked now, and that 
in many cases is not a thing to be specially proud of ? ” 
Here, then, are two distinct points at issue. (1) Are the 
possibilities of preventing waste and improving product 
by better organizing and a change of system as great as 
alleged? (2) Is the proposal to nationalize the mines the 
right way to work the new system, granted that the case 
for a new system is made out ? Surely the only reasonable 
answer here is: “ Let us run and find out.” We must 
look before we leap. We must inquire. 

But Mr. Smillie, as we gather, goes further and says : 
“Even if our hopes as to greater product together with 
higher wages and shorter hours are proved groundless, we 
still demand higher wages and shorter hours. We meet 
your question: ‘ Where is the money to come from ?’ 
with perfect ease. Out of the huge profits of the mine- 
owners, whether in bloated dividends or in unnecessary 
royalties and wayleaves.” But do these huge profits 
exist, save in quite exceptional cases? Are they not like 
the huge and bloated wages alleged to be earned by miners 
—the cases. of men making £400 a year and of families in 
which the joint income is at the rate of £1,200? Mr. Smillie 
says that these are mere freaks, and that we must look to 
the average remuneration. We agree. But how are we going 
to say whether the facts are as stated by Mr. Smillie, or by 
the mine-owners, or the Government, or the consumers, 
public and private, domestic and industrial, without 
inquiry? The fact is, whatever portion of this tremendous 
subject we explore we always in the end reach the same 
conclusion—-the need, the urgent need, for inquiry. Unless 
we are willing as a nation to run the risk of acting like the 
Gadarene swine and running violently down a steep place 
and being choked in the sea, we must have investigation 
before we act, and understand what we are in for if we 
agree to the miners’ demands and let the State take on 
the burden of running the industry. 

%emember, we have no desire whatever to smother the 
miners under a heap of Blue Books and White Papers, 
Reports and Notes of Evidence tendered. We have an 
open mind on the whole subject. For example, we have 
not forgotten the old maxim that the best manure for 
a field is often a high rent. We can conceive that being 
obliged to pay the mifrers more and ask less hours of them 
might force the owners to be more eflicient organizers. 
We do not know that it will be so. We should like this 
and a dozen allied problems investigated. What we do 
know is that we cannot as a nation allow the miners 
to answer to the old plea “ Strike but hear us” 
will strike but we will not hear you.” Rather struggle 
to the death than endure a tyranny such as that! 





CHURCH AND STATE. 
FINHE discussions of the Representative Church Council 
which have taken place this week at Westminster 
should be most carefully considered by all British 


-* We | 


men and women who desire that the Church, while 
responding to the obvious need for reform, should retain 
her glorious characteristic of comprehensiveness. For 
our part, we cannot help regarding the scheme which has 
been laid before the Representative Church Council with 
deep misgiving. The earnestness of those who support 
the scheme is patent, and need not for a moment be dis- 
puted ; but it is a common experience that earnestness 
sometimes ends in unwise courses, and we fear that the 
danger of such a thing happening now is very great. 

In 1916 a scheme for Church Reform was issued by 
Lord Selborne’s Committee, a Committee that had been 
specially appointed for the purpose by the Archbishops. 
In 1917 a Grand Committee of the Representative Church 
Council, presided over by Bishop Ryle, was appointed to 
report on Lord Selborne’s scheme. It was the Grand 
| Committee’s Report—which adopted the most important 

principles of the Selborne scheme—that has been discussed 
is week at Westminster. We have not space to 

enter in detail into the proposals, but they aim at far 
bee powers of self-government for the Church. The 
| 





Church, it is urged, should keep pace with the times. 
She should be as ** democratic ” in her methods as the 
political world is being democratic to-day ; and she should 
not consent to the haphazard old methods which impose 
upon her delay and stultification, and seem to give point 
to the accusation that the cumbrous ecclesiastical machine 
(depending upon the hand of Parliament, which neither 
knows how to drive nor cares to learn) has broken down. 
Such phrases as “a really representative character” for 
| the Church, “complete self-expression,” * self-determina- 
tion,’ adorned the speeches of those who supported the 
proposed reforms. Let it be frankly admitted that in 
many respects the reformers have a good case. There is 
notoriously lawlessness in the Church, and when anybody 
asks why the Bishops cannot intervene and enforce the 
law, the unsatisfactory answer is given that the Bishops 
really have not enough power, or that the cost of litigation 
is so great that no Bishop has the means to undertake 
it. But when all the defects of the Church of England 
have been named, the question which all good citizens 
who hold by the importance of the national recognition 
of religion should ask themselves is whether the results 
of the proposed cure would not be worse than the disease. 
An Enabling Bill for giving effect to the proposed self- 
government of the Church is already in existence, and it 
is said that at least three hundred Members of Parliament 
have promised to support it. The effect of this Enabling 
Bill, disguise it as we may with attractive or plausible 
phrases, would be to hand over to an autonomous denomina- 
tion the powers which have belonged to the State ever since 
the Reformation. In form the veto of the State would 
remain, but in practice it would be so weakened as virtually 
to disappear. 

It is easy to appreciate the sincerity which ma 
supporters of the present scheme demand that the Church 
should be released from what they regard as the nerveless 
yet tyrannical hand of the State. The reformers complain 
that they are subjected incidentally to the cynical 
vetoes of Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics. But 
is not the appeal to democratic principle—we say 
nothing of the spiritual appeal for the moment—based 
on an entirely false analogy ? If the Church of England 
is to remain a National Church, the ultimate authority 
must be the will of the nation, and that will is expressed 
through Parliament and the instruments of Parliament. 
This surely is the true democratic solution, and it is the 
solution which has long been accepted. If the Church 
of England is to govern herself in the manner prescribed 
by the reformers, it will mean that power will pass into 
the possession of that ecclesiastical school which happens 
to have the greatest measure of zeal and numerical strength. 
The zealots could not, of course, be blamed for that. 
They would only be fulfilling their duty as they saw it. 
But the outcome, from the point of view of the majority 
Those who exist on 
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| of the nation, would be disastrous. 
the fringe of the great enfolding family of the Church 
would probably be thrust out into the darkness, instead 
| of being encouraged to come in on any occasion that served, 
| because they would fail to satisfy the tests of orthodoxy 
lor sincerity which would be exacted of ten. The zeal 
of the spiritual lay mind is characteristically apt to express 
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itself in a kind of intense clericalism. Yet clericalism 
of every kind is utterly opposed to the genius of the British 
nation. The ordinary man and woman hateit. If ordinary 
men and women were told that a scheme was in being to 
encourage narrowness in the Church of England, they 
would probably be astonished, for they have only heard 
vaguely that there are movements on foot towards the 
reforms that most people desire, and towards more earnest- 
ness on the part of the lay bodies which have too long 
slumbered. The scheme which is before the country, 
however, must be judged, not by the excellent intentions 
of its authors, but by its probable, indeed we might almost 
say its certain, effects. 

An autonomous Church is sure to insist upon the 
acceptance of arbitrary judgments in faith and conduct. 
If the function of nominating the Bishops were withdrawn 
from the Crown, as one party of reformers is demanding, 
the despotism of the predominant school would be greatiy 
and rapidly increased. In the past security has been 
provided for all phases of thought and practice by the 
fact that the ultimate decisions on disputed matters 
have come from the Privy Council. Under this traditional 
plan of ecclesiastical government it was possible for men 
like Pusey and Maurice or Colenso to be loyal sons of the 
Church at one and the same time. And to-day it is possible 
for men as sharply divided as the Bishop of Oxford and the 
Bishop of Hereford, or as the Bishop of Ely and Canon 
Glazebrook, all to survive together as Ministers of the 
Faith. Each of them has his message. Surely there is 
not so much religion in the nation that we can afford 
to deprive those who differ from the fashionable school 
of theology of their right to remain undisturbed and 
unthreatened within the borders of the Church! The 
Church of England under the present conditions is the 
nation on its spiritual side. Every man and every woman 
have a right to belong to the Church unless they definitely 
wish not to conform. The very word “ Nonconformist ”’ 
implies the comprehensiveness of the Church. If the 
final control of the Church were allowed to pass from what 
may fairly be called an impartial judiciary into the hands 
of an internal power, the Church could not justifiably 
remain attached to the State. The whole logic of the 
Kstablishment would disappear, and those of us who 
ardently defend the Establishment on the ground that 
the State ought definitely to associate itself with religion 
could no longer continue to do so. A sect could never be 
rightly established. 

The organizers of the “ Life and Liberty ” movement 
have framea proposals which are rather typical of the 
present movements. At first sight one cannot but 
sympathize with the proposal that parochial Church 
Councils should play a great part in the life of the Church, 
and that a pledge or token of earnestness should be required 
of members. The test would be the status of a com- 
municant. “ Surely,’ we can imagine somebody exclaim- 
ing, “nobody could presume to concern himself with the 
affairs of the Church if he were unwilling to give so simple 
a proof of his Christianity as that!” But as the Bishop 
of Manchester pointed out some time ago, this qualification 
would make the electorate of the Church a plutocracy 
rather than a democracy. Among the educated classes 
the bias is in favour of Confirmation, but among the less 
well educated classes the bias is distinctly against Con- 
firmation. However regrettable this may be, it is a fact. 
The object of all who wish the ministrations of the Church 
to be available for the greatest possible number should 
be to prevent the nation as a whole from being 
“unchurehed.”” Why should we give the nation less 
religious liberty under the pretext of giving the Church 
more? Burke was right in pointing out that the majority 
of Englishmen, far from thinking a national Establish- 
ment unlawful, “hardly think it lawful to be without 
one.” Let us retain the ultimate authority of the State, 
which has long given security to all and pledged the nation 
to a religious conception of life. As for the admittedly 
necessary reforms, surely, in spite of much that has loudly 
been said to the contrary, a Royal Commission could 
discover the true methods of reform within the stipulated 
conditions of real State authority. It is wrong to laugh 
away the reforms introduced by the Royal Commission 
of 1834. They were invaluable. Why should not the 
experiment be repeated ¢ 


> 





TS 
AN INDEMNITY FROM GERMANY, 
FFNHE question whether Germany should pay an indem- 
nity over and above the cost of reparation has been 
troubling men of conscience as much as it has troubled the 
financial experts. An extraordinary statement has lone 
been in circulation that the Allies ceased fighting and bega . 
to draw up terms of Peace on the distinct understandins 
that no indemnity should be demanded from Germany - 
that is to say, that no demand would be made for the cost 
of the war apart from the material damage done by actual 
military operations. For example, we read in the Nation 
of last week the following words :— 

“Mr. Lloyd George has announced that the English dele 
gates have been instructed to demand from Germany not on}, 
reparation but a full indemnity for the costs of the war. 'Th.; 
is a violation of one of the most important of President Wilson's 
0ints, accepted solemnly by us as the basis of peace. When 
in the heat of a disgraceful election campaign the cry of ‘ Make 
the Hun Pay’ was raised, we could understand, though we 
deplored, the tactics. But the Prime Minister cannot in cold 
blood break the pledged word of the country on a question 
vital to the peace of the world. England gains nothing by 
the breach of faith; neither can Mr. George gain anything.” © 

There is not the smallest foundation that we can discover 
for this gross charge against the Prime Minister. The 
sequence of events in relation to the financial demands on 
Germany was as follows. When America was entering the 
war President Wilson used these words on April 2nd, 1917: 
“ We have no selfish ends to serve. We desire no conquest, 
no dominion. We seek no indemnities for ourselves, no 
material compensation for the sacrifices we shall freely 
make. We are but one of the champions of the rights of 
médnkind.” In those words Mr. Wilson undoubtedly 
renounced on behalf of his country at that time any claim 
to an indemnity. It was not until nine months later— 
namely, on January 8th, 1918—that Mr. Wilson set forth 
his famous Fourteen Points, which are regarded as sub- 
stantially the basis of Peace. The Fourteen Points con- 
tained no mention whatever of financial matters. We 
must look therefore for guidance on the subject to the 
reservations which the Allies made when they agreed to 
discuss Peace on the basis of the Fourteen Points and to the 
actual terms of the armistice which Germany signed. The 
Allies made two reservations on the Fourteen Points. One 
referred to the Freedom of the Seas, and the other to the 
meaning of “restoration” as applied to the invaded 
territories. The Allies laid it down that they understood 
restoration to mean that “‘ compensation will be made by 
Germany for all damage down to the civilian population 
of the Allies and to their property by the aggression of 
Germany by land, by sea, and from the air.” At 
point we must confess that the Spectator was, through a 
curious accident, the victim of a misunderstanding. When 
many of our correspondents wrote to us about the alleged 
breach of faith on the part of the British Government in 
demanding an indemnity from Germany we happened to 
have before us the American official text of the armistice 
terms. In this official text there was no reference to the 
financial claims of the Allies on Germany, which carried 
the matter further than it had been carried by the rese1 
vations as to the nature of “ restoration” which we have 
just quoted. As we could not believe that all the Ministers 
of the Crown, who during the election campaign openly 
demanded the “ cost of the war” from Germany, had been 
guilty of breaking their word, we came to the conclusion 
that the reservation as to the nature of restoration in the 
invaded territories was intended to cover the question of 
an indemnity. We freely admitted that the wording of 
that reservation had to be strained to include an indemnity, 
but in spite of that we could find no other explanation ol 
the demand which the Government evidently felt them- 
selves freely entitled to make. Then, after the discussion 
had continued for some time in our correspondence columns, 
a correspondent drew our attention to the fact that the 
armistice terms which were signed by Germany contained 
the following words in Article 19 :— 

‘““ Financial Clauses.—With the reservation that any future 
claims and demands of the Allies and the United States rematu 
unaffected, the following financial conditions are required,” Kc. 


tus 


Nothing could be clearer. Germany signed the armistice 
on the distinct understanding that any future financial 
demands of the Allies and America, of whatever nature 
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they might be, remained wnaffected. This reservation 
beginning with the word “ With” and ending with the 
word “ unaffected” did not appear as part of Article 19 
in the American official text, but was part of Article 18, 
which referred to repatriation and had nothing to do with 
fnance. It is strange that this misprint should have 
occurred in the American text. Perhaps we need not 
apolo ize for having been misled, as we not unnaturally 
Te aad that text as a kind of final authority, and having 
it before us we did not trouble to refer to any other. Our 
correspondents who have written to us on this point may 
be assured that they now have the exact facts before them. 
We shall be surprised if they do not all agree with us that 
there is no foundation whatever for the accusation of a 
breach of faith. 

We pass now to the subject of whether an indemnity 
should actually be exacted from Germany, and if so, how. 
It seems to us an obvious piece of justice that Germany, 
having brought so much trouble and so many burdens upon 
the world, should bear every penny of the cost that she 
can be made to pay. It would be intolerable that she 
should be allowed to enter the industrial struggle which lies 
before us on easier terms than those on which her victims will 
enter it, or at all events on terms comparatively easier. 
At the same time, Germany must not be deprived of her 
power of industrial revival, for if that happened she would 
of course be unable to pay what is due. American statistics 
recently published show that the percentage of taxation on 
the national incomes of the Allies varies very much. The 
percentage in Great Britain is roughly 28; in France 40; 
in Italy 26; while in the United States it is only 5. The 
percentage in Germany is 30. A recent French estimate 
puts Germany’s total debt to the Allies at forty-eight 
thousand millions and her debt to France at thirteen 
thousand six hundred millions. The sums are so enormous 
that it is hardly to be wondered at that many persons say : 
“ Of course Germany ought to pay, but we shall never get 
to the indemnity. It will take generations merely to 
restore the material damage done.” Another line of criti- 
cism is that an indemnity could be paid only by exports, 
and that exports coming in enormous masses from Ger- 
many to this country and to Neutral markets would 
paralyse our trade. The most interesting answer to these 
criticisms which we have read is that made by Mr. Herbert 
Gibbs at the annual meeting of the City of London Con- 
servative and Unionist Association. As Mr. Gibbs was 
one of the experts appointed in December by the Prime 


an indemnity, his remarks are of particular interest. Mr. 
Gibbs estimates that Germany’s yearly savings, when 
her economic conditions are restored, will amount to about 
nine hundred millions. But immediately we talk of exact- 
ing an enormous annual indemnity we are face to face 
with the difficulty of the exchanges. The exchanges must 


not be broken down or German money will lose its value. | 


Mr. Gibbs proposes to get over this difficulty by the appoint- 
ment of an Allied Commission, which would sit not in 
Paris or London but in Berlin and receive the indemnity 
in marks at the gold exchange of the day. They would 
remit as much as they could to the Allies without breaking 
down the exchanges and would invest the balance in 
Germany. Mr. Gibbs coneludes by saying: “ So far from 
exports being increased by a large indemnity, the tendency 
would be for them to be reduced.” 





SOME GUESSES AT TRUTH.*—L 
SECRECY. 
UST now “the world thinks,” and, in a sense, “I 
think so too,” that Secrecy is the worst of ills. 
We ought to abolish it and live in glass-houses with all 
the doors open and all the cards on the table. 





Yes, Secrecy is a great, perhaps the greatest, source of 
If you could effectively bind men never 
to use Secrecy, you would have conferred an untold benefit 
on mankind. You would have stopped treason domestic, 
thieving, and corruption at their very source. 

But, alas! you can’t. Men will not, and therefore 


cannot, be so controlled, either in their own minds or in a | 
“Tl share my knowledge with 


limited co-operation. 





* I apologize to the shades of two eloquent Victorians, 
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you if you'll promise not to tell any one else.” Till you 
can stop that whispered aside you will have to put up with 
Secrecy. 


Besides, Secrecy may be almost as great an instrument 
for good as for evil. It is a poison, but poisons in controlled 
doses may be as necessary for the body politic as arsenic 
is sometimes necessary for the body natural. 

Still, Secrecy is the dreadful defiler of hearts. It 
devitalizes that potent antiseptic, shame. Here is how 
Secrecy works at home and proves a keener Pandar than 
Galeotto or the tale of Launcelot. ‘“ What would people 
say if I were to do what you ask ?—itis utterly impossible.” 
“ But they will never know, unless you tell them. How 
could they?” “Are you quite sure?” “ As sure as 
that I live!” ‘“ Then at twelve, at the south end of the 
terrace.” 


This is how Secrecy is capable of working in the 
great world of business and affairs :— 

“Tf you take £10,000 worth of these shares practically 
at par you will be able to sell them in a week for £15,000. 
It is nothing but throwing away money not to buy them ” 
“* But in my position how can I? I admit this Company 
has nothing to do with me or mine, and that even if it 
had my holding shares for a week would not alter 
its policy or help it in the very least. Still, I...” 
“But who’s going to know? You haven’t got to 
shout it out in the streets. You need not even buy in 
your own name. Hundreds of people do all their 
buying in other people’s names.” “But it might 
come out.” “Impossible. Did you ever hear of my 
buying shares in some one else’s name ? But I do it con- 
stantly.” “Do you really? Oh, very well then, perhaps 
I will, if you are sure it will never come out. But, I say, 
why not £20,000 while we are about it?” “Allright. I 
will tell my Brokers :—in what name shall we put them ?”’ 


Yet look at the other side. How often a good cause 
gets secret help from people whose hearts are touched but 
who dare not come into the open. Secrecy helped hun- 
dreds of American slaves and hundreds of our prisoners to 
escape, or to get better treatment. 


In fine, Secrecy is a neutral thing, an instrument both 


a . ‘ | for good and evil, and it will never be got rid of till some 
Minister to report to the Government on the question of 


plan is devised for preventing men having confidences with 
their own minds, and their own consciences. The wheels 
of the world could not go round if Secrecy were abolished. 





‘* ERGOTISMS.” 

“ Natural parts and good judgments rule the world. 
States are not governed by ergotisms. Many have ruled 
well, who could not, perhaps, define a commonwealth ; 
and they who understand not the globe of the earth, 
command a great part of it.” I agree with Sir Thomas 
Browne. And quaintly enough it is Ergotism—1.e., Logic— 
that makes me agree. In public affairs your premisses 
are almost always doubtful. You have to guess them, 
and you often guess wrong. But if you argue closely—i.e., 
ergotistically—from false premisses you are certain to get a 
wrong conclusion. If you do not try to be logical and to 
obey ergotism you may very possibly get instinctively to a 
right conclusion. 


THe NATURE OF THE CELT. 

In the last restort the Irish problem is based upon 
the fundamental misapprehension between the two 
races. The Irishman was perfectly right who gave it as 
the final grievance of the Irishman against the Anglo- 
Saxon, ‘‘ And then you wen’t even believe that we don’t 
speak the truth!” In the same way, we might, if we were 
in the habit of making epigrammatic charges, charge the 
Irish people with the fact that they will not even believe 
that we are sentimental liars, and by our sentimental talk 
lead the Irish to think that we are going to be far more 
idiotically generous and sentimentally absurd than we 
have any real intention of being. Till we know how to 
manage the donkey—the cleverest of animals, remember— 
we shall never solve the Irish problem. “ The little dun 
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‘geey-brown) thing.” which is what donkey means in 
Celtic, will see to that. 

“The thing most necessary in the driving and managing 
of donkeys is a mixture of cruelty and intrigue, diplomacy 
and brutality. That is why the Celtic races like driving 
donkeys and do it so successfully.” So spoke a cynical 
politician. Incidentally, his words provide an answer to 
the question why the English hate driving donkeys. 

IgNotvs. 
(Tu be continued.) 








COMPULSORY YOUTH. 

«WF I with my present experience could begin life over 

I again!” How often have we heard this exclamation 
in the mouths of men and women who have passed their youth 
and not yet begun to be old, people, we mean, who are still in 
their full strength, but who five years ago seemed immovably 
settled in the groove in which they must run till seventy. In 
some sense their wish has come true. Circumstances have 
caused them to renew their youth, so far as it can ever be re- 
newed. It is a strange thing this which has happened to the 
middle-aged world. ‘The future is once more full of possibilities, 
many of them very disagreeable ones. The sense of assurance 
is gone, and with it much peace. On the other hand, the sense 
of the inevitable has gone, and with it much monotony and some 
despair. The great interruption of the war is past. The great 
social change has only begun. The detonations of the explosion 
are over, and we have leisure to look how much damage has been 
done before we proceed to rebuild. Anyhow, the old * grooves ”’ 
are destroyed. ‘To some of us their destruction brings conster- 
nation and to some relief. Thousands of men have before them 
onee more a choice of work, and thousands of their wives and 
daughters have no choice but to work. They feel as if they were 
preparing to emigrate to a new country, or more truly as though 
they were being borne along by an irresistible current into a 
new world. To all this newness they must come with a load of 
experience, not, as they came out of their teens, with a light 
heart and a head full of nothing heavier than hope. In many 
ways this second youth which circumstances have forced 
upon mature men compares but ill with the real heyday. Yet 
it has some good things of its own to boast. Little of romance re- 
mains. Qurordinary thoughts have no bright background suchas 
dazzles adolescence. Tomany natures, however, there is always 
a certain romance about the unknown. Free of youth's persona! 
preoccupations, not a few of us will throw ourselves into new 
duties in a new atmosphere with a zest always accredited to 
boys and girls but not very generally claimed by them. Against 
the worst disappointments we are secure. We do not expect 
more than a moderate share of the lump of happiness, which has 
always been insufficient to satisfy the appetites of average men. 
We perhaps know that we shall never set the Thames on fire, 
and that piece of knowledge quenches a good many sparks of 
secret delight ; but we know also that we are no fools, and we 
know by experience that the men we must contend with in the 
race are probably just like ourselves. Genius is very rare ; we 
are not likely to hit up against it. HExceptional luck is a con- 
spicuous but not a common thing. There is little wizardry to 
be encountered in the struggle to excel ; nothing but wits and work. 
Still, it is undeniable that a few men who have reached middle life 
without making any name for themselves, and who would in 
the natural course of things have gone to their graves with the 
crowd, will be singled out for great accomplishment. The present 
upheavals will shake some square men out of round holes, to 
their obvious advantage and that of society. They will find 
‘ate in life the vocation which they thought irrevocably missed. 

For the great majority of professional people, indeed we 
suppose for the whole middle class, the new way of life will mean 
what is generally called a smaller way—less luxury, less variety, 
fewer dependants or none. Ways of life in this sense, however, 
please or displease by comparison. There is not much fear that 
life will be sadder for the change. Whether it will in 2 true as 
well as a technical sense be narrower remains to be seen. Will 


the men and women who bravely begin life again determined to 
make the best of everything, and perhaps really convinced that 
the “second chance ” which has befallen them makes up for many 
sacrifices, yet look back to their “ better days ” as really better ? 
We are inclined to think they will. At best it is hard work, this 
being young to order, All new work, however attractive, takes 














it out of the workman, and still more out of the workwoman, 
Every second chance is a chance to do worse as well as better. 
The exhilaration of risk can be exaggerated. No money to 
waste means no time to waste, and that means no thought .to 
waste. Anxiety is of necessity a sort of egotism. Serenity is not 
an attribute of youth, and those who must perforce renew their 
youth must part with it. Hitherto the people who have lived in 
a small way have not been conspicuous for a wide outlook. 
Perhaps one rea on is that hitherto they have been cut off from 
ambition. The new man in the new “ small way ”’ will not haye 
this disadvantage. Short steep cuts to power and place may be 
found now from everywhere. They are not very frequent, 
these lucky turnings in the long lane; but every one knows now 
that they are there, and knows men who have forced their way 
up them. Even those who resize that they have not endurance 
to undertake the climb may dream for their children ag 
pleasantly as when they lived more at ease. 

There has been lately, there was at any rate before the war, a 
sad breach between the generations. They had somehow got 
out of sympathy. The anxiety of parents to keep the friendship 
of the growing children to whom when they were little they had 
been as indulgent gods was pathetic. The young people fo» 
whom everything was new and unknown, and the people fo: 
whom everything was old and familiar, had fallen apart. One 
cannot help thinking that this unnatural state of things will not 
goon. Together father and son will “ begin,” together they will 
face the new times. The younger man will be glad of the older 
man’s experience, and th > latter will at last realize that “* vision” 
is at least as valuable as experience in face of the uncertain 
future. There will of course be danger of jealousy. But youth 
is seldom jealous of age, and parents have so much greater a love 
for their children than children for their parents that they will 
surely be able where their own are concerned to overcome the 
natural envy of youth. It sometimes seems amazing to the 
present writer that this vast crowd of young men in their new 
armour and full of their new dreams are content to be led and 
governed by the old men of the world. Yet they are content. 
All over Europe they choose old men to rule. These old men are 
no doubt far above the average in strength and elasticity of 
purpose. They too have to play, and on the whole they piay 
marvellously well, at being young. Youth does not laugh or 
grudge in this matter, but accepts. May we not therefore hope 
that they will be glad to have their fathers fighting with them i. 
the stream? Before the women of the middle class the outlook 
is rather different. So far as we can sec, the breakdown of 
domestic service means not new work but a return to their old 
work, to a hard domestic life. Well, in spite of some contem- 
porary evidence to the contrary, the present writer cannot help 
believing that woman is at heart an intense, we mean a fervent 
and emotional, conservative. She will co her traditional work 
with pleasure once more. ‘* Then she will go back to service,” 
we hear some one say. But are we sure that it is not her conser- 
vatism, her determination to fulfil her destiny, which has taken 
her out of service? Servants—so they all say—are now at a 
disadvantage in the marriage market. They have declined to 
make themselves into an army of professional women; they 
wish to be wives and mothers. There is no very startling inno- 
vation involved in such a determination as that. 

But to turn irom the middle to the hand-working class. They 
also have before them, or they believe they have, a new and 
better way of life. There is a sense in which they also must in 
middle life begin again. Perhaps they are on the wrong track, 
but they think that they are on the right one. They believe 
that undeserved poverty can be stamped out. The result is that 
the atmosphere is keen and revivifying. It enables the young 
men to run and not be weary, and those who have renewed their 
youth to hold on their way and forget that they are tired. 





NATIONAL HEALTH. 

F all the problems of Reconstruction which should be 
( ) engaging the attention of the nation at the present time, 
that which concerns its health is by far the most important, 
It is indeed the central problem around which all the other 
problems revolve. National Health is the sun from which 
radiates the energy quickening into life all the forces planted 
in the race. Yet, as the Prime Minister has pointed out, 
in the time of the greatest trial this nation has passed through, 
physical tests revealed the fact that a great part of our manhood 
could only be classed as C3. <A great part of our manhood 
were what? Not supermen! No, indeed, the nation did 
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not call for supermen; the average Briton sound in wind and 
limb was good enough for the Empire’s task, as he always has 
been. We want no better. But a C3 man is not sound in wind 
and limb, not to mention other possible defects. It is sad to 
think of these men, but when an “‘ A” spirit is found in a “ C” 
body, what a tragedy! We have perhaps come to regard certain 
men as belonging to a class of shirkers only too ready to trade 
on their infirmities for the purpose of evading service in the 
Navy or Army. Such men were, of course, to be found, and 
gave much trouble to Medical Boards and Tribunals; but in the 
first days of the war the opposite picture presented itself— 
lion-hearted youths, with fecble, distorted, ill-developed bodies, 
who could with difficulty restrain the tears of mortification 
when the recruiting officer told them they were rejected. Fine 
souls in poor bodies ! 

We are then agreed unanimously that Reconstruction is 
a desirable thing, and believe that if we reconstruct properly 
we shell be able to overcomesthe trials of the immediately 
ensuing years of peace. We may even see thet National Health 
is the key to the solution of all the other problems with which 
we are confronted. 
like ‘‘ the Church’s opportunity,” which “ A Student in Arms,” 
writing of spiritual health, says ‘ is one of those vague phrases 
which are the delight of the man who has no responsibility in 
the matter, and the despair of those who have.” 
that ‘ somebody ought to do something.” Now, in the affairs 
of the Church, if somebody after all does not act, matters may 
temporarily at least remain much es they were before the 
nation’s great trial, and so it would be with health conditions; 
but in respect to the latter, we know that somebody, or some 
What form this action 
may take will profoundly affect us for good or evil, yet how few 
of us have endeavoured to obtain the knowledge which alone 
wili enable us to offer effective criticism of the proposed action. 
{s a Ministry of Health equipped with autocratic powers, to 
which we must give unswerving obedience, all that is required 
Have we cause to be satisfied with our 
present Medical Service ? Or do we desire to see it radically 
If the present Medical Service is unsatisfactory, 
These questions must be answered 
hefore any useful action can be taken, and the answer must come, 
not from the medical profession, but from the large public 
whom they serve, for the most part so unselfishly. Before 
formulating their judgment, however, the public must hear what 
the medical profession has to say; and the profession, no longer 
willing to suffer by default as it did when the National Insurance 
scheme was forced upon it egainst its will, has, through its leaders, 
admitted that all is not well with medicine, and attempted to 
point out what are its defects and the proposed remedies, 


3ut Reconstruction is one of those phrases 


group of somebodies, is going to act. 


by a democratic State ? 


changed ? 
wherein does the fault lie ? 


Sir James Mackenzie, the celebrated heart-specialist, in an 
address on “ Assessing the Value of Symptoms,” published in 
the November number of the Dominion Medical Monthly, said : 
“It has been a great distress to me for many years to see how 
medicine is being diverted out of the true and proper direction.” 
Medicine, according to this authority, is where chemistry and 
““ We know perfectly 
well how much there is of credulity and superstition in even our 
recent The wrong path, we are asked to 
believe, is what Sir James Mackenzie calls “laboratoryism,” 
which he maintains dominates modern medicine; the right path 
the study of symptoms, so as to be able accurately to assess 


astronomy were five hundred years ago. 


most teaching.”’ 


According to Sir James, medicine has not been 
studied scientifically. A beginning has not been made.” 
In spite of the fact that the text-books are full of symptems, 
there is not a single symptom which the body can give rise to 


their values. 


that we know thoroughly and scientifically, understanding the 
mechanism of its production, and the influence that it has on 
the man’s future.”’ 

And how has this terrible state of affairs come about ? Accord- 
ing to the authority whose address we are discussing, it arises 
from the fact that the physicians who teach the medical student, 
the future practitioner, do not see the beginnings of disease, 


but only the later, less hopeful stages, and that they themselves 


have never been taught ‘* how to examine a patient to see what 
these symptoms mean.’ Consequently the general practitioner, 
the industrial physician, who has the opportunity to follow 
disease through all its stages, has been badly trained for his 
task. Prognosis, the judgment in advance concerning the 
Curation, course, and termination of a disease, is what above 
all things the public desires, and this it cannot get. 


It suggests | 


Is there any satisfactory reply possible to Sir James Mac- 
kenzie’s sweeping indictment of his own profession? We feel 
there is, even while recognizing the value of much of the criticism, 
and admiring the wonderful results obtained by this far-seeinz 
and most able physician in that branch of medicine to which he 
has devoted so much of his time, when he wa3 working under the 
greatest difficulties as a general practitioner in a colliery district 
He has shown us that the question of “heart-failure” shoul 
dominate our investigation of heart-disease, and that the 
probability of “heart-feilure”’ could not be estimated by the 
auscultatory signs of the valve lesions, nor by the size of the 
heart, but that it depended on other factors, the symptoms of 
which he taught how to assess. One can sympathize with th» 
plea for a more complete, a more scientific study of symptoms. 
There has certainly been much neglect, but whether investigation 
of symptoms produced by organs less vital to the animal economy 
than the heartis likely to be so fruitful of practical results as hes 
been in Sir James Mackenzie’s hands the study of the symptoms 
of heart-diseases, is certainly an open question. It is of the 
greatest importance that the prognosis of disease should receive 
more attention. <A false prognosis may alarm the patient ant 
lead to unnecessary interference with his activities, or, on the 
other hand, it may permit him to run quite unnecessary ent 
highly dangerous risks, 





Are we yet within reasonable distance 
of a correct assessment of symptoms, on which alone 2 trust- 
| worthy prognosis can be made? Are indeed symptoms so 
| correlated with the diverse causes of what, in the gro4s, is ths 
| same condition of disease that it will ever be possible from 
clinical symptoms to give a prognosis of a patient’s condition 
intime for the physician to be able to influence that prognosis ? 
It is, for example, not only inflammation of the lung that we 
want to recognize; the special cause of such inflammation is 
what we must for. 
disease, but not always so serious as in the present epidemic of 


search Pneumonia is always a serious 
influenza. The factors concerned are so diverse and so imponder- 
able that in the majority of cases even the ablest physician ca 
only make a fairly good guess as to prognosis, Most medical 
men will no doubt sympathize with the hospital surgeon who, 
when asked the probable duration of a disease, would most 
frequently reply : ‘I am not a prophet.” 

It seems unfortunate that appendicitis should have been chosen 
by the lecturer to illustrate his thesis, for if there is ons 
disease in which the physicians would appear to have pondered 
symptoms, it is appendicitis. And yet they were unable to 
decide which case was going to lead to danger, and which would 
not. Disasters were many until by mutual agreement the 
treatment of appendicitis was transferred to the surgeon, who 
whenever possible waited for no more symptoms than were 
necessary to assure him that he was dealing with appendicitis, 
and then operated at once, with the happiest results for the 
patients. 

Turning now to this fell charge of “laboratoryism.” Does the 
pathologist really dominate the clinician, as Sir James Mackenzio 
maintains ? Many them Sir Bertran1 
Dawson, think not, and plead for closer co-operation between 
physician and pathologist, so that the outlook of both may be 
Pathology should perhaps be the handmaid of 
medicine. Need it, however, aspire to no higher status than 
scullery-maid ? Surely one of the functions of the pathologist, 
the so-called clinical pathologist, although he has little to do at 
the bedside, is to discover the earliest symptoms of disease, 
before this has proceeded so far as to give rise to the symptom: 
recognizable by the clinician, to find them at the most hopeful 
stage for influencing the prognosis. The public, remembering 
how through the action of the pathologist our armies have been 
kept practically free from typhoid-fever and have had the inci- 
dence of many other diseases controlled, will not readily drag 


physicians, among 


widened, 


the pathologist down from whatever position he has attained. 
What Sir James says concerning the limitations of the con- 
sulting physician will meet with cordial agreement from all sides, 
including the consulting physicians themselves, who are not so 
self-important as is suggested in this address. If the senior 
physician withdraws himself from the out-patient department, 
it is not because he takes no interest in the beginnings of disease, 





| but because under present conditions the faeilities for treating 

the out-patient population are remarkably poor compared with 
what is obtainable in the wards, and, with all due deference to 
| Sir James Mackenzie, it is efficient treatment rather than accurate 
| prognosis that the majority of sick persons desire. To develop ths 
| powers both of the consultant and the general practitioner many 
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changes are required, having for their aim wider co-operation, 
better co-ordination. A scheme has been elaborated by Sir 
Bertrand Dawson in his Cavendish Lecture. Some such scheme 
will, no doubt, ultimately be adopted. There is room for all, 
the observer and investigator of symptoms—be he clinician 
or pathologist—the bacteriologist and the hygienist. Let not the 
one decry the other, but let them, marching shoulder to 
shoulder, strive for the goal—National Health. 8. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


—_gs—_— 


LETTERS 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are | 


often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space. } aa 
SOLDIERS: ON LABOUR UNREST. 
(To tHe Epitog or THE “‘ Specrator.’’] 


Sir,—As a recently demobilized soldier, may I say a few words 


on the relations between Labour and ex-soldiers ? Many of the 
Labour leaders to-day, in their claims for increased wages and 
shorter hours, &., are pleading that they are doing it for those 
of us who have been in the Army, to justify their demands. 
This plea is an utterly false one, and should be refuted at 
every opportunity by returned and returning soldiers, both 
officers and men. Whatever Labour may think, the experience 
we had on active service with many of the pre-war employers, 
both as officers and in the ranks, has shown us that it is pos- 
sible to work together, by each recognizing their duty to the 
other, and we have faith that this recognition will continue on 
our return, in the case of the majority of employers and ex- 
soldiers. Might I suggest that employers shouid make a point 
of seeing each ex-soldier employee as he returns, and express 
the wish that these relations may be maintained? I have been 
an artisan for the last fifteen years, and believe in Trade 
Unions as they were originally intended to be, but they have 


become, a large majority of us feel, Unions of discord and 


small sectional interests. As such, we do not want anything 
to do with them. We also do not forget the treachery and 


stabbing in the back that certain sections of Labour gave us 
when we were fighting for our very lives.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ex.-Srarr Seer. R.E. 
(One of Kitchener's First). 





{To rar Epitor or THe ‘* Specrator.’’} 

Sir,—1 have just returned to the pleasure of the old Spectator 
by my own fireside. Most of your readers must have read 
their old friend by the light of the penny dip until ‘‘ Lights 
Out,” and now back again to the old home and—strikes! 
Coming home from the Palace, three of the boys were talking 
of some old chums being sent with ball-cartridge on a certain 
peace journey. ‘‘ That's the stuff to give ’em,’’ said one, and 
there was a general nod of approval in the usual soldier’s style. 
Possibly, when they get into “civvies” their views are modi- 
fied, but call them back to khaki and the boys will want to 
dump a few of the leaders—somewhere in London. 

It would be hard indeed to put in a short letter the desires 
and wishes of “‘Tommy,” but he does at least want peace, and 
he means a real peace. He hasn’t come home, as agitators tel] 
you, to fight the capitalist—some of our clever intellectuals 
who spell it with a capital may hoodwink some of the boys, 
but they won’t hoodwink all the boys. If the Army has taught 
him anything, it has taught him to play the game, and it is 
no use promising him a new heaven and earth with the gullies 
still full of ditch-water. We thought the storm had cleared 
out the gullies and the croakers had gone home—** rubbed out,” 
as ‘“‘Tommy” says by the camp fire; instead they are posing 
as our friends! Well, they will have some stronger personali- 
ties to meet to-day than they met in 1913 and before. That will 
be the greatest change’ of all, and a close observer must have 
noticed the change in the boys in ‘‘civvies,” but to-day they 
want peace and the cultivation of peace. Yes, we want peace. 
a real peace, a peace which in that new and stronger per- 
-onality our people will recognize the return of an old friend. 
Problems will come along, but for the moment in at 
me “'Tommy’s” heart their still beats the musie of an article 
in my old friend last November—‘‘ Thanks be to God.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., WoRKMAN. 
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rates will bring this up to £6 or £8 a week; add another 25 per 
cent. for reduction of hours from eight to six a day, and we 
arrive at £7 to £9 paid for the same work that now costs £5 to 
£7. The guaranteed minimum wage in the Yorkshire district 
is now 15s. 2.55d. per day. 

The reduction of hours will in addition entail a far more 
than corresponding reduction of output, for two reasons. One 
is that the higher the wages that are paid, the worse is the 
time that is kept; miners now lose from all causes from five to 
seven hours a week. The other is because the time taken up 
going from the pit’s mouth to the working face is considerabla, 
Thus the six hours a day means in practice, after allowing 
half-an-hour for meals, about four and a half hours’ work only 
at the coal-face. The shorter the hours, the greater proportion 
of wasted time in getting to the pit’s mouth from home, and 
in getting to the coal-face from the pit’s mouth. 

What this means to the publie is probably an 
price of coal of from 8s. to 10s. a ton, and, to put it mildly, an 
exceedingly serious decrease of output, sufficiently serious not 
only to starve all the industries of the country, but to starve 
the rich and poor alike in their homes. Where six and a halt 
tons are got now we sheuld only get four and a half, othe: 
things being the same, and they would be spproximately the 
same for a long time. There is no disputing this appalling 
fact. It is only possible to put the number of men into a mine 
that you have working faces open for, and the increase ot 
working faces takes a long time, and adds materially to the 
cost of working the colliery when being done. 

That the whole of this increase will come directly upon the 
public no one who knows anything about mines can deny. Tle 
idea that even any part of this extra cost can be taken out of 
the colliery-owner is a delusion. It is also a delusion to think 
that if the mine-owner’s profits were taken away it would 
make up for the deficiency of the supply of coal. As a matte: 
of fact, it would simply make matters worse, as the mine- 
owner in such a case could not be expected to supply the extra 
capital necessary. To begin with, it is perhaps not generally 
known that at the present time all but 5 per cent. of the excess 
profits (and this latter is taxed at 6s., leaving 34 per cent. only 
made by a colliery is taken by the Government. But 
from this, in normal times the bulk of the collieries are very 
well satisfied indeed if they can clear from 6d. to 1s. profit on a 
ton. Even if it were just and practical to take all this away, 
it would not go far to make up the difference of the cost of co 
if these increased wages are given. The cost before the war at 
pit’s mouth was about 7s. a ton, and the men were getting ver) 
well paid. Should these increases and reduction take place, it 
would then be about 26s. to 28s. a ton; it is now about 18s. 
20s. There are, and always will be, a few collieries that pay 
exceedingly well for the reasons that they have good seams an‘! 
favourable natural conditions. No matter how the wages rise. 
these collieries will continue to pay exceedingly well for tli 
simple reason that the price of coal is regulated, not at what 
these favoured collieries can produce it at, but at what a low 
average of collieries can produce it for—i.e., collieries the! 
in normal times are working at very moderate profits. Thes 
collieries are obliged to raise the price of coal when the costs 
close down. This th 


incr eased 


apart 


increase, otherwise they must leaves 
profitable collieries where they were. You cannot get at the 
rich man or the rich colliery through taxing the poor. He cai 
be got at, but this must be done from above. The rich man in 
industry in a Free Trade country, I do not say necessarily in 
the coal trade, generally earns his wealth by benefiting and 
enriching the public by making them something they want, and 
making it cheaper and better, or both, than was supplied 
before. To punish this man for making weaith would bx 
national loss. It would discourage enterprise, progress, cheap- 
ness, and plenty, and encourage waste, stupidity, and scarcity. 
If a fortune is fairly made, and most of them are, the ric) 
man has earned it just as fairly as the clever piece-worke: 
earns his extra money. He has earned it by the creation 

more goods or better goods than would have been created with- 
out him. You oan, I think, fairly say this to him: “ You have 
fairly earned your money, but you have earned it so much 


| easier than other people and are so much better able to pay 


Sir,—It is just as well that the public should know what the | 


recent demand of the miners for a 30 per cent. increase of 


wages together with 25 per cent. reduction of hours will mean. 
Take for example the present wage of about £5 to £7 a week, 
which is roughly speaking about what a miner earns by piece- 
Thirty per ceut. on basis 


work now in a forty-six-hours week. 


that you must submit to a greater taxation.’”” The Income Tax, 
in my opinion, could be progressively increased in the case of 
very high dividends and in the case of great individual wealth 
up to 10s. in the pound without injustice and without killing 
or injuring the goose that lays the golden eggs. It is obvious 
that we should not injure the goose for two reasons. 

First, in doing so, as is done by excess profits at the present 
and fraud and discourage ente:- 
prise, and output. By 
you eventually decrease the amount cof taxable profits to be 
taxed. If it is desired to get the bulk of the taxation out of 
rich men, and this is the desire, you must obviously leave rich 
men to be taxed, as if you manage to destroy the rich men 


day, yon encourage waste 


et onomic produc tion, over-taxation 
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is obvious the poor must pay the taxes themselves. By all | 
means stop the rich from getting money unfairly if you cana, 
but the money they get in fair trade is a pure gain to the 
community both in the benefits of the “ plenty” they supply 
to the community and the taxes they pay for the benefit o7 


the community. Another thing that must be pointed out 13, | 
that if the mine-owners to whose enterprise and at whose 
risk these profitable mines were opened are not entitled to 


the extra profits that they make, how much less are the mea 


who happen to work in their mines and who have risked no 


capital entitled to them. If part of these profits should be 
taken from the individual, they belong to the nation, and to | 
the nation only. 

The miners have got into their present dangerously powerful 
position partly through a misapprehension of the public as | 
to what coal-mining is. The public think that it is a ghastly 
trade and cannot be too well paid. What are the facts? The | 
miners generally work in a warm, well-ventilated atmosphere 
protected from all the hardships and discomforts of weather | 
thet outdoor workers must endure. Shipbuilders work 
outside ships in months of bitter cold weather and in months | 
of almost unendurable heat between the sun and the iron 
hulks. The work of the builder, of the plumber and glazier, | 


of the 
stone pits), and many others is subject to great hardships, as 


of the painter earter, of the ordinary navvy (at iron- 


| 


indeed is all outside work, to say nothing of the hardships of | 
the especially fishermen, that the inland worke1 
seldom Compared with all these occupations the 
miner’s occupation is a pleasant one taking the year through 
and taking into consideration how much bad and cold weather 
as many 


seamen, 
realizes. 


have. The miner’s occupation is dangerous, 


other occupations are, but as for the darkness, they get as 


we 


indifferent and as accustomed to this as a_ bricklayer’s 
labourer does te walking on a scaffold, which would fill the 
unaccustomed with terror and giddiness. The lads in the 


mining districts long for the day when they can go down the 
mines. Men-are not forced to go down the mines, but are 
always leaving outdoor occupations of their own free will to 
work in the colliery instead. 

The granting of the eight hours to the miners some years 
ago was followed by numerous strikes. they got the 
Minimum Wage Act. Since then their wages have constantly 
been increased, not only by general increases that the public 
know something about, but by detailed increases which are 
being perpetually demanded and obtained. Some two years 
ago they in for decreased price of bread, and Mr. 
Smillie said that it was more important for them to get this 
than extra But they had not had the reduction of the 
loaf to 9d. many weeks before they demanded extra wages— | 


spoon 


went 





wages. 











wages so high that if every one connected with the provision of 
the 9d. loaf was paid at the same rate, the loaf that would be 
provided for the miners at 9d. would cost more like 3s. or 4s. 
Right through the war they have been threatening to hold | 
up our Navy, our Army, our Allies, munition factories, and 
the community, and did hold them up from time to time 

thout hesitation. Now they are threatening to starve the 
\ e community in the winter to secure another reduction 
of hours, and this at a time when poor suffering hu inity is 
trying to free itself from the horrors of war. They do not 
hesitate to draw this extra money from brother-workers who 
probably will not be getting a quarter the pay, and who have 
not got enough coal to keep themselves warm and cook their 
food. They threaten the country with a calamity far worse 
thun the German Emperor would have been capable of ha! | 
he so willed 

There is only one way of meeting the danger as far as I can | 
see, and that is not only to educate the public, but to educate 
the ‘I'rade Union portion of the public, and to show them that 
for their own sakes they must resist any unreasonable demand 
made by any particular section. ‘The Government can only 
act effectually if supported by the public. The policy being | 
pursued at present is no Labour policy. It is Labour that | 
is getting impoverished and thrown out of work. The miners 
are in the abstract, no doubt, neither better nor worse than 
the rest of us. What they are suffering from is “ autocratic | 
power,’ which no class of men is or ever has been fit for. 
They have been trying to get it for a long time, and have at 
last succeeded, aided by the papers, the war, the public, and 


by the Government. There is no remedy until the people 


he position, and use their influence to bring 


clearly recognize t | 
| 


about a better state of things. It is said it is natural for | 
the miners to take this advantage. This may be so, but what | 
is unnatural is that the people should allow it. Is thore | 
anything plainer than that? The whole position must be | 
challenged and resisted by the people who have to pay and 
suffer, 

The colliers alone of all industrial classes never work 
Overtime, and the Government apparently dare not suspend 
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the Hight Hours Act, although there was a special provision 
for doing this. Numbers of the miners voluntarily enlisted 
and fought bravely, but as a body they seemed to forget that 
they fought in vain on the battlefield if they declined to take 
the responsibility of good citizens at home.—I am, Sir, &c., 
9 THE Pup.ic. 


ONE ¢ 
THE LLOYD GEORGE-ASQUITH CORRESPONDENCE. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “‘ Specrator.’’] 


Sir,—In common doubtless with many readers of the Spec- 
tator, | have for years been a profound admirer of the mental 
agility displayed, on numerous occasions, by Mr. Asquith. In 
his letter to your issue of the 22nd, Captain Guest, quoting “‘a 
frank from the editor of the Atlanti: 
would appear to translate Mr. Asquith into a trans- 


sphere of a How 





perfectly statement ” 


Vonthly, 


cendental robatic is one to construe the 


following : While Mr. Asquith did not, for obvious reasons, 
wish to be privy to the disclosures, he was entirely willing 
that they should be made.” Although Count Smalltork would 


ae 48 


aver, with obvious truth, that the word “ privy surprises 


by himself’’ more than one shade of meaning in the English 
it is difficult to understand how a 
and the same time, be anxious not to be privy to a disclosure 
and quite willing that it should be made. Some one has said 
that yur thoughts, but in America tle 


written word is apparently engaged in the expression of the 


tongue, ny man can, at one 


we use words to conceal 


impossible. Au reste, Sir, I trust that your soit answer will 
suffice to turn away the wrath of Captain Guest. Your 
numerous readers will hardly charge you with deliberate 
unfairness as far as Mr. Lloyd George is concerned. Tho 


conclusion of the whole matter would appear to lie in a clear 

verdict of improper disclosures against some persons unknown; 

and perhaps de gustibus non disputandum might, in 

degree, apply.—I am, Sir, &e., : F. P. Wursreap. 
36 Hans Place, S.W. 1. 


s0l08 


“THE NAVY IN BATTLE.” 

(To tHe Epirog or THe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. Arthur Pollen in his reply to “ Commander, R.N.,” 
defends his criticism of Lord Jellicoe under the plea that every 
one who criticizes Shakespeare or Sargent dves not set up for 
being a greater dramatist or painter. He “ This 
unassuming individual arrived at his opinions only 

| 





uisO Says: 


surely Mr. Pollen’s logic is at fault. 
is in possession of all the data, and can jx 
ledge of the arts as the creator of them, 
have the gift of expression. Furthermore, h 
life amidst similar surroundings to the painter or 
whereas a man who criticizes sea battles is not so 
placed. Mr, Pollen admits to being 
able data. What about the data he 


] 
Ul > sulue know- 
though he liay Lot 
e lives a similar 
aramatist; 
satisfactorily 
only obtain- 
le to obtain, 


p ssessed of 





has not been al 





or of which he is totally ignorant ? Have they no bearing on 
the subject? Of course they have. A mun who lives ashore 
ind deals in theory can surely never justly judge the decisions 
of the man at sea. SB: re arriving at these vpiliehs did Mr. 
Pollen reproduce for himself the conditions under which Lord 
Jellicos fought his action—the information known and un- 
known when decisions had to be made, the doubtful moments 
when the enemy held the position of torpedo advantage, the 
uncertainty of the bearing and distance of the enemy’s squad- 


rons, and even of his own, the bad conditions of light and mist, 


&e. ? 





It is easy to be wise in one’s office where th: t is good, 


the diagrams « lear, and the obtainable data not wo confus ng 
Mr. Pollen says he wishes to be judged by the justice of his 
judgments. 1 maintain they cannot be just, and 60 range 
myself on the side of my brother-officer, and also warn the 
public not to pin too much faith on the judgments of that most 








able and most assuming individual, the wr avy in 
Battle.—I am, Sir, &e., ANOTHER R.N. 
LORD JELLICOW’S BOOK. 
(‘To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—With reference to your interesting review Lord 
Jellicoe’s book, The Grand Fleet, 1914-16, 1 think you nvey a 
wrong impression of the author’s contentions by confusion of 
the terms “‘ Grand Fleet” and “ British Nav; You stat 

that “‘ Lord Jellicoe’s fundamental contention is that... the 
British Navy had a small advantage over the enemy in Dread 
noughts, but was inferior in destroyers and submarines.” This 
is not so. No doubt you refer to Lord Jt o’8 comparison 
of the enemy forces with the (rand Fleet, which is widely 
different from the British Navy Withe going into actual 
figures, the British Navy is not inferior to the enemy in 
destroyers at the outbreak of war, but possessed a substantial 
majority of about one hundred 1 cent., most of these how- 
ever being required in spher« tf operations other than with 
the Grand Fieet. The same applies to Drea izhts, though 
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in a lesser degree. This misstatement has already occurred in 
the Press in many instances, but its appearance in the 
Spectator calls for comment.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hownam Lodge, Odiham, Hants. S. G. Hownam-Meex. 





THE WAR GRAVES. 
{To rue Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 

§1r,—In answer to the letters in your issue of February 15th 
upon memorials to cur dead, may I say that Lady Kennedy 
has drawn up a Petition which is being prinied now ? In her 
unavoidable absence abroad, I have undertaken to make it 
known, and I shall be grateful if you would allow me through 
the medium of your columns to ask bereaved relatives of our 
soldiers to send me their names and addresses, so that I may 
forward a copy of this Petition for their approval and signa- 
tures.—I am, Sir, &c., Fiorexce Cecin. 

Barton Place, Excter. 

[To tHe Epitor oF tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 
S:r,—Sir Frederic Kenyon's final recommendation to the Com- 
niission is as follows :— 

“Each headstone will accordingly bear with some varieties 

ef arrangement, the badge of the regiment or other unit, 
executed in metal or by a special process of engraving now 
under trial, a cross, and an inscription, giving name, rank, 
regiment, and date of death.’’—(Report, p. 23, 2.) 
To this may be added three lines by relatives. The headstones 
measure 2ft. Gin. by 1ft. 3in. With this it is proposed to 
replace the little wooden crosses erected by comrades which 
“have both dignity and inspiration” (Report, p. 6). The 
Christian instinct of the bereaved pleads through tears that the 
little wooden crosses be replaced as near as may be by replicas 
in stone. No reason is given in the Report why this should not 
he done. Mr. Nipling indicates that the cross is too fragile to 
stand the weather. But, if the crosses were sunk in concrete 
as it is proposed the headstones should be, and if granite were 
vsed, that difficulty should vanish. 

Sir Frederic Kenyon was asked (Report, p. 2) to 
representatives of the various Churches and religious bodies on 
any religious questions involved.” It would be interesting to 
know what the Archbishops and Bishops, and the leaders of the 
Nonconformist and Roman Catholic Churches, said. Appar- 
ently, he has forgotten Scotland. Those entitled to speak for 
the two great Presbyterian Churches—the Moderators of the 
Church of Scotland and the United Free Church—have not been 
consulted. Of the sons of Scottish manses ninety per cent. 
enlisted. Thousands among the best of our Scottish congrega- 
tions “ beheld the goodness nast the toy,”’ and gave their lives. 
It will be an added sorrow to many a home if their graves 
cannot be permanently marked by the emblem of the faith 
which sent them forth to die —I am, Sir, &e., 

22 Hermitage Drive, Edinburgh. G. E_msiire Trove. 


consult the 





IN EAST AFRICA. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHE “ Specraror.’’] 

Sin,—I would like to ask your correspondent Mr. John H. 
Harris if be can substantiate his statement—made by him as 
an “historic fact ’"—that in 1895 there were in British East 
Africa “‘thousands of Indian colonists in substantial posi- 
tions.”” I think he will find the task beyond him. My previous 
jetter on this subject was not intended to indicate that there 
were no Indians in the country before the coolie immigration. 
That would have been incorrect, but I submit that their 
pumber was not large enough materially to affect the question 
to-day.—I am, Sir, &c., Maevivs. 


INDIANS 


(To tHe Evitor or tne “ Specrator."’] 
Str,—Your correspondent ‘‘ Maevius ”’ in his very interesting 
Jetter (and I am especially grateful for the justice he does to 
the East African native) maintains, quoting Lord Cranworth, 
that “the origin of the Indian population” of East Africa 
* lies in the employment of . . . coolies in the construction 
of the Uganda Railway.”’ This view you appear to endorse in 
a note. Of course it is to some extent true, and that the results 
of the importation have been largely disastrous no unprejudiced 
observer will deny. But it is net true that this was the first 
introduction of Indians into the country. ‘* Vasco da Gama 
Lin 1498} found ‘ Indians,’ especially Calicut men, at Mozam- 
bique, Kilwa, Mombasa and Malindi” (Burton, Zanzibar, I., 
227). Krapt mentions Indian merchants helding important 
positions at Zanzibar and Mombasa (where the principal trade 
was in the hands of some thirty or forty “* Banyans”’) in 1844, 
and it is clear that they had been long established there. These 
eannot be said to have pushed their trade by means of European 
assistance. Your correspondent complains that the Indians 
bring no capital into the country and spend all their earnings 
at home. This is not surprising, when one considers how many 
are driven to East Africa by the difficulty of earning a living 
in their own country. 


class, but of respectable Indians employed in the Post Office, 


I am not speaking only of the coclie | 





the Customs, on the railway, &c. Such was the Hindu Customs 
clerk at Malindi, who came to see me more than once, with his 
wife and little girl. He had failed in his Civil Service examina- 
tion, owing to a breakdown in health, and, unable to afford a 
second trial, was compelled to accept the first situation that 
offered, but it was clear that nothing but sheer necessity would 
have driven him abroad. And I cannot help adding that the 
gratitude shown by these Indians for the most ordinary civility 
is both pathetic and suggestive. 

“* Maevius ” admits that they are cometimes uscful as mer- 
chants; in fact, he makes one or two admissions which go far to 
qualify his somewhat sweeping denunciations. I have had 
dealings with them in litile out-of-the-way Swahili towns, and 
have invariably found them honest, civil, and obliging. So fay 
as my experience went, they appeared to be on friendly terms 
with the natives, and they did not interfere with the smaller 
retail trade, which found its way to the little shops of the 
Shehri Arabs. Mambrui, a town of some seven or eight 
hundred inhabitants, had several of these traders—enough to 
support a small mosque of their own, for they were all Musal- 
mans. The Hindus (‘‘ Mabanyani’’) are, unless they are in the 
Government service, chiefly found in the larger towns. The 
principal business was that of Abdul Kerim, a man, I believe, 
of really high character and much respected by the towns«- 
people, who seemed genuinely grieved by his sudden death, 
which occurred during my st+y in 1913. Trade between Western 
India and East Africa must date from very early times, since 
the north-east monsoon would bring vessels as easily from 
Cutch as from Maskat. Various references, e.g., in Steere’s 
Swahili Tales, take the Indians for granted as forming part 
of the populaiion of Zanzibar. Certain elements in Swahili 
folk-lore show Indian influence in a way which suggests various 
interesting questions connected with the diffusion of tales (some 
of them having evidently come in by way of Persia)—but this 
is straying into another subject.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. WERNER, 
Reader in Swahili, &c. 
School of Oriental Studies, London Institution, 
Finsbury Circus, E.C. 2. 


[To tHe Eprror or tne ** Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The letter by ‘‘ Maevius”” in the Spectator of February 
15th seems to call for some additienal remark. The 
quoted from the Aga Khan and the extract from Lord Cran- 
worth’s book appear to be exactly contradictory. And yet 
there is a simple explanation which reconciles the two state- 
ments. On the coast the Indians have, in fact, established them- 
selves as traders fer a long period, and it was almost as much 
on account of them as for the suppression of the slave trade 
that the British Empire became interested in Zanzibar and the 
But before 1896 hardly an individual Indian penetrated 
inland. Up country the influx into the country began with 
the Uganda Railway. Without having books of reference with 
me, I have Jittle doubt that the Aga Khan was talking of the 
coast and Lord Cranworth of the intericr. I have no doubt 
whatever that the only satisfactory method in a place like 
Nairobi is to set apart certain areas for Indians, and certain 
other areas for white men, and indeed certain other areas for 
Africans. The real difficulty is to adjust those areas to meet th 
legitimate wants of the conflicting interests. And this needs 
tact and skill. It was a constant preoccupation of the Govern. 
ment.—I am, Sir, &c., G. E. S. 
Italy, February 21st. 
[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.) 


remark 


coast. 





PROFIT-SHARING. 
[To the Epitor oF THe “ Sprcrator.’’] 

Sir,—There are many difficulties in profit-sharing, espocially 
where profits fluctuate widely. Once a workman gets a share he 
expects it always, and he has no use for loss-sharing. For well- 
known reasons Trade Unions do not encourage it. A method 
adopted by the large industrial company of which I am Chair- 
man has worked very well with a limited number of the 
employees and is now being extended. Shortly, deposits of £1, 
or any multiple of £1, are accepted by the company, and 
interest is credited each year at the rate of the dividend paid 
to the shareholders, with a minimum of 3 per cent. and maxi- 
mum of 10 per cent. These limits can of course be varied to 
suit the special circumstances of any company adopting the 
No one except the Secretary or cashier who keeps the 
books is allowed to know the amount of individual 
deposit. Consideration of space forbids my giving furthe: 
details, and I will only add that many of the larger depositors 
have become shareholders instead.—I am, Sir, &., i 


system. 
any 


G, 





ARMY HORSES FOR CIVILIAN WORK. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—Now that a large number of Army horses are being sok 
for civilian use I would remind purchasers of four important 
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points: (1) The majority of these animals have been clipped 
and are accustomed to being rugged up when not at work; 
therefore they will suffer horribly if turned out, especially 
during the cold weather. (2) Army draught-horses are not 
accustomed to blinkers; it will therefore be an unnecevsary 
cruelty to compel them to wear these useless handicaps for their 
civilian work. (3) They are unused to hame or bearing reins, 
and owners now have the opportunity of breaking down the 
senseless custom of hampering the horse by cramping him. 
(4) They are accustomed to be fed, watered, and groomed at 
regular times, not when the horsekeeper happens to remember 
these obvious duties. They are creutures of habit, and an 
endeavour to maintain in civilian life the routine which many 
a driver and horsekeeper has learnt in the Army will conduce 
to the comfort of these animals who have done so splendidly for 
us during the Great War.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epwarp G,. Farrnotme, Captain, 
Chief Secretary. 
R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn Street, S.W. 





THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
{To tHE Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 


Sir,—As a constant reader of the Snectator, and one who thinks 
that the principle for which Great Britain fought so hard in 
the war has not yet received sufficient recognition, I was most 
interested to find it duly stressed in the article on the League 
of Nations in the issue for February 22nd. The writer says: 
“In future there will he no Neutrals. If war breaks out again, 
the world will be divided into those who side with one or other 
of the belligerents.” It has always seemed to me that the 
the Neutral in the 
“entirely fictitious,”’ but was in fact entirely shame. 
torn, the whole 


status of n war now happily over has not 
only been 
ful. As n “the scrap of paper’ 


world was challenged, and the Allies answered the challenge. 


SO ais was 
Germany’s crime outraged the conscience of civilization, and 
so drew America into the world conflict in spite of the Monroe 
Some of the smaller nations, to their eternal honour, 
also voluntarily paid tribute to the red which we 
championed. But, mey it not with justice be asked, why did 
not all the civilized peoples utter their indictment and fear- 


Doctrine. 
ecause 





lessly declare themselves against the monster of Prussianism ? 
The Neutrals had not really Jess at stake than we—for were 
we not fighting the common enemy of mankind, our enemy and 
and, therefore, their fate os well as ours depended 
upon the issue of the conflict. In our victory now lies the hope 
of Democracy, but would not our defeat the 
death-knell of civilization ? Was not boasted neutrality then 


theirs ?— 





have sounded 





rather igneble, when the supremacy of conscience and the 
destiny of humanity were at stake? One has no desire to 
humiliate, but will not history be terribly ironical ?—T am, 
Sir, &e., ¥.. B: 
RULERS ND SERVANTS. 
[To tHe Eprrork or THE “ Spectaror.’’] 
Str,—The able if somewhat apologetic article wnder this 


of February 15th, like the curate’s egg, 
allay feelings of resentment 


heading in your issue ¢ 
is good in parts, but it will 
and apprehension which have arisen in the minds of so many 
patriotic Englishmen who, with the Bishop of Hereford, are led 
to inquire why ‘ England almost unrepresented on the 
greatest political Conference of all history.’’ The question is, 
who is responsible for these appointments, for this impolitie 


not 


is 


and unfortunate exhibition of racial prejudice—the answer 
must be, our Welsh Premier, and his Scots coadjutor, Mr. 
Balfour. What share has England had in the selection ? To 
suggest that these plenipotentiaries are the servants of 
England, or to use the prevalent archaic term “ Britain,’’ may 
be true, but their services are imposed not proferred. Are we 


seriously to infer that the English, the makers of the British 
Empire, who have borne the brunt of the war and whose 


Generals have gained us the victory, cannot be trusted to 
arrange terms of peace! Are there no capable negotiators 


south of Tweed or east of Severn ? History records the names 
of no Celts, no Mac's or O's, who have gained particular dis- 
tinction in science, art or literature, in the Senate, on the field 
of battle, or upon the sea, for all Irishmen ”’ 
been of English origin, and nearly all notable Scots have been 


eminent ‘ have 
educated in England. 

A Scotch Premiership has invariably led to the exclusion 
from office of Englishmen, and their absence from the Peace 
Congress can only be regarded as a flagrant instance of arbi- 
trary and nepotic selection, unparalleled since the days of Bute, 
the noterious minion of George III., or in lesser degree per- 
haps in the composition of the Cabinet of Sir Henry Campbell. 
Bannerman. This I venture to assert is the true solution of 
the enigma. But out of evil good may come, for the Englis 
though modest, are a superfine people, and their race-conscious- 
ness, at present so ill developed, will assuredly be quickened 


o 
? 
n 





| 


should they discover that they are being used and exploited, 
and they will refuse to confide their interests to those whose 
sense of proportion and regard for fair play are in a condition 
so embryonic as to endanger the welfare of the State.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Howarp Rurr, Hon. Secretary, 
The Royal Society of St. George. 
[Our correspondent is too zealous in his Englishry; for it is 
the glory of Englishmen to be the supremely tolerant race— 
the race that finds no man common or unclean judged by his 
blood and not his acts. At the same time his letter does repre- 
sent, we believe, a growing, if in some ways regrettable, feeling, 
and it may prove useful in bringing home to men’s minds the 
Nemesis 6f Particularism. A gcod many Scots and Welshmen 
who ought to have known better have countenanced a greedy 
and selfish Particularism which in their hearts they know to 
be unjust and prejudicial. They are now beginning to see 
what may be the fruits of their sophistries—Ep. Spectator.] 





SOCIAL SERVICE IN LONDON. 
[To tHE Eprtror or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’] 


Sir,—Men and women who have been trained and disciplined 
by war are coming home, not only to their industrial, com- 
mercial, and but re-enter upon civic 
gervice and the pursuit of unforgotten social ideals. The for- 
mation of a Council of Social Service for London, suspended 
during the war, was actively resumed as peace 
appeared in sight. This Council has been joined by many of the 
most representative men and women in London—by the Lord 
Mayor as its President; the Cardinal Bishop of West- 
minster, the Bishop of London, the Rev. Dr. Scott Lidgett, Mr. 
Ronald Norman (Chairman of the London County Council), 
Mr. William Regester (Chairman of the Middlesex County 
Council), Mr. Woolley Walden (Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board), Lord Aldenham, Sir Alfred Codrington, Sir 
Willoughby Dickinson, Lord Hamilton, Dr. Mary 
Scharlieb, Sir Charles Stewart (the late Public Trustee), and 
official and voluntary. 
the Council’s first 


professional work, to 


soon 


as 


by 


George 
many ct 
Their influence will 
object, which is to strengthen the fourteen ¢ 
‘ure the formation of similar 


well-known social workers, 
to obtain 


her 
be directed 
‘ouncils of Social 
Service already at work, and to s« 
Councils in some fifty remaining boroughs and urban districts 


within the ring of Greater London. Speaking of one of t! 
oldest of these Councils Canon Barnett said :— 

“Tt has seemed as if co-operation were to remain a dream, 
but in the Council of Social Welfare its actual shape is dis- 
cerned. It enlists free spiritual forces in a strong combination. 


‘iated a vital independence of 
It has the 


It secures for each asso agency 
action and co-operation at all points of contact. 


+1 1 


strength of a machine and the free human touch of ps 
responsibility.” 


onal 


This character has been secured by the steadfast adherence of 
the movement to one principle—the principle of direct repre- 
sentation of all local statutory and voluntary. A 
scheme for their due representation is drawn up by the Mayor 
and other leading citizens, and is adopted with any desired 
meeting of their governing bodies. 


interests, 


amendments at a general 
The Mayor then invites the constituent agencies to send their 
allotted number of representatives to the first Council meeting. 
Such local concentration is rightly regarded as an importants 
asset the for these Coun the 
Government officials may reach at once the 
local effort at where its lines of 
And thus the Council of Social 
workers, however humble their 
part in national reconstruction, and kee: 
touch with the needs of all the people. 
Relying upon the just influence of the Spectator, we 
through your columns to make this appeal—first to the leading 
spirits of each locality in Greater London, to ra! 
on representative lines, and then to many who will be unable 
to give their financial support. 


by eentral authorities, at ils 


whole volume <¢ 


communication con- 
enables all 
thei 


Government ina 


a point 


verge. Service 


‘rvice, to play 


the 


social 


ventures 
Ile 1 ¢ . 
lv local forces 


to give their personal services, 


All communications should be addressed to Mr. C. W. Burnes 
and Mr. H. L. Woolleombe, the Hon. Secretaries, at the address 
below.—We are, Sir, &e., 

R. Mervitt Bescucrorr. CuHaries EF. Matrer. 


Doveras Eyre, Tomas Hascocx Neyy. 
I’. Hutu Jackson. 
845-50 Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, EC. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
WOMEN. 
(fo tHe Epitor or tHE ‘‘ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—At this moment when the question of the after training 


of educated women about to be demobilized from the various 
Government offices and war-work centres is a matter of great 
urgency, may I bring before the notice of your readers tho 


vork of the Society for Promoting the Employment of Women, 
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23 Berners Street, W., of which Iam President ? This Society 
advances loans, free of interest, for fees, to suitable candidates, 
to enable them to train for professions and spheres of useful- 
ness. Amongst the careers which our grantees have taken up 
during the past year are such varied occupations as those of 
accountancy, dentistry, dispensing, domestic economy, garden- 
ing, massage and electrical treatment, maternity nursing, 
medicine, secretarial work, and elementary, secondary, and 
kindergarten teaching. During the last fifty-nine years the 
Society has done excellent work on these lines. With the view 
to increase our scope of work at the present time when the 
need for training is greater than it has ever been before, the 
Committee would gratefully welcome contributions to the 
funds, so as to enable them to meet the present urgent demand. 
—I am, Sir, &., Leien, President. 
Stoneleigh Abbey, Kenilworth. 








NOTICE.—When ‘‘ Correspondence”’ or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of *‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 
—_——=_p 
WINTER MORNING. 
‘Tur stars faded out of the paling sky, 
Dropped through the waters; still the Morning Star 
Grew brigher and brighter, and as day was nigh 
A pure wind troubled the rushes near and far. 


No bird was yet awake, only the duck 

Homed to the little lake fed full with streams, 
Strange and unreal how the morning broke 

On a still world, such as God saw in dreams. 


The austere, still-life world was beautiful, 
Lit by one burning torch of purest flame. 
Home from what hidden haunts, what seeret pool? 
Green-crested, emerald-winged, the wild duck came. 
Karnarine ‘T'yNan. 
ON AN ENGLISH REPRINT OF THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
Dew from the mountains of morn distilled on the shores of 
the sunset; 
Gleams of the glory of Greece, gilding our ultimate clime; 
Slow, sweet pipings of Pan, quick blasts of Athenian onset; 
Tears for the mighty dead coursing in cadence sublime. 
Flashes of fiery love, fond glimpses of family faces; 
Groans of human despair, hymns of celestial care; 
Clashes of fate and change, glad flights of the Fauns and the 
Graces; 
Glerious, laughter-lit jewels of wisdom and wit. 
ALFRED PeRCEVAL GRAVES. 








BOOKS. 


secede 
THE OUTBREAK OF THE WAR.* 
PRo¥EssOR OMAN has written a very lucid and _ interesting 
account of the outbreak of the war, from the British standpoint. 
It is the first book in which all the documents published at 
various times and places since 1914 have been woven together 
into a narrative; the author, moreover, has had access to the 
unpublished Foreign Office records, and has been helped by the 
British diplomatists who took part in the events of that fatal 
July. Thus, although the expert who has followed the diplo- 
macy of the war may not discover much that is new in the book, 
the ordinary reader will find it illuminating, and will be more 
than ever convinced that our policy was honest and sincere. 
Professor Oman begins with the murder of the Archduke and 
his wife at Serajevo on June 28th. He does not venture to 
affirm that the crime was planned at Budapest or Vienna rather 
than at Belgrade, but he emphasizes several significant facts. 
The Archduke was at feud with his cousins, who feared that he 
would secure the successi 1 to his children by his morganatic 
marriage. He was detested in Hungary for his advocacy of the 
South Slav cause. His assassins were not executed, though 
some alleged accomplices suffered death. There was no public 


* The Outbreak of the War of 1914-18: a@ Narretire based mainly on British 
Oficial Documents, By U, Oman, London: Stationery Ollice, (2s, 6d, net,) 





mourning for the heir to the throne. Foreign Princes were asked 
not to attend the funeral service; the murdered couple were 
“ shuffled out of sight with the minimum of state,” in the presence 
of a few members of the Imperial family. We may safely 
assume that many influential people were relieved at the Arch- 
duke’s disappearance. But Austria was quick “ to exploit the 
murder of the Archduke as a providential chance which made 
it possible to enlist the sympathy of Europe for an assault on 
Serbia.’ Professor Oman explains very fully the nature of her 
ultimatum to Belgrade on July 23rd. If any one still doubted 
whether the German Government lied in saying that it had no 
previous knowledge of the text, his doubts were resolved by 
the letter of July 18th, from Count Lerchenfeld, the Bavarian 
Minister in Berlin, to Count Hertling at Munich, which was 
published after the Revolution in November last. Count Lerchen- 
feld gave his chief an account of the Serbian Note, said that it 
would be unacceptable to Serbia and meant a risk of war with 
Russia, and added: “ With reference to the Kaiser travelling in 
a foreign country, and the Chief of the Great General Staff and 
the Prussian War Minister being on furlough, the Imperial 
Government will declare that it was as much surprised as the 
other Powers by Austria’s action.” Professor Oman seems to 
doubt whether a German Crown Council was held at Potsdam on 
July 5th to draw up the ultimatum. Sir Horace Rumbold, who 
was in charge of our Embassy at that time, did not hear of the 
Council, and Sir Maurice de Bunsen is equally sceptical, on the 
ground that the leading Austrian statesmen could not have gone 
to Berlin without the fact becoming known in Vienna. On the 
other hand, the evidence of Baron Wangenheim and Prince Lich- 
nowsky points to “a meeting of some sort.” In any case, 
Austria was fully assured of German support against Serbia and 
Russia long before the ultimatum was delivered. 

We are glad to see that Professor Oman discusses fully and 
frankly the circumstances of the Russian mobilization. Some 
of our Pacificists, always anxious to find excuses for their German 
friends, seized on the revelations in the trial, in September, 1917, 
of General Sukhomlinoff, who had been Minister of War in 1914, 
as a proof that the Russian General Staff mobilized secretly, 
and thus forced Germany to declare war. The facts, when care- 
fully examined, do not bear such an interpretation. The Tsar 
on the morning of July 29th ordered a partial mobilization 
against Austria, which had mobilized the day before and had 
declared war on Serbia. The German Ambassador then ap- 
peared, at the direct request of Austria, to warn M. Sazonoff 
that Germany would consider even a partial mobilization as 
directed against herself as Austria’s ally. In the evening he 
called again, with the Chancellor’s threatening telegram, * that 
we shall be compelled to mobilize if any further measures for 
Russian mobilization are taken, and in that case European war 
can hardly be averted.” M. Sazonoff then persuaded the Tsar 
to order a general mobilization. Meanwhile in the afternoon 
the Minister of War on his own responsibility, and without the 
knowledge of the Tsar or M. Sazonoff, had ordered the mobilization 
in all districts, especially Poland, which faced both the Austrian 
and the German frontiers. Late at night the Tsar changed his 
mind and countermanded the general mobilization, but his order, 
being technically impossible, was quietly disregarded. 
still the German Ambassador called to suggest, apparently on 
his own account, that M. Sazonoff should propose a compromise 
with Austria as a “last hope.” The same night at Potsdam 
the German Emperor and his advisers had finally decided on 
war with Russia, taking as the pretext Russia's partial mobiliza- 
tion against Austria. The Emperor sent a truculent message 
to the Tsar, ending: ‘‘ You have to bear the responsibility of 
war or peace.” M. Sazonoff’s new compromise was rejected 
next day, the 30th, not by Austria but by Germany. 
after midday a special edition of the Berlin Lokalanzeiger, in- 
spired no doubt by the military party, announced the German 
mobilization. 
Russian Ambassador had been given time to see it and telegraph 
The Tsar at once 
agreed, for the second time, that there must be a general mobi- 
lization. It follows from this sequence of events that General 
Sukhomlinoff's unauthorized action did not affect the political 
situation atall. It was the partial, and not the general, mobiliza- 
tion to which Germany objected. General Sukhomlinoff had 
done his country a great military service by gaining twenty-four 
hours for the mobilization in the Warsaw, Vilna, and Petrograd 
districts, as the result of which Russia was able to invade East 
Prussia sooner than the enemy had expected, and thus divert«d 


Late: 


soon 


The edition was suppressed, but not before the 


the premature news to his Government. 
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some of his troops from the Marne. From the diplomatic 
standpoint, General Sukhomlinoff’s action had no significance. 





The author’s account of the British part in the negotiations 
makes apparent the dramatic change caused on July 30th when 
Sir Edward Grey heard of the Chancellor’s suggestion that we 
should ‘‘ bargain away whatever obligation or interest we have 
as regards the neutrality of Belgium” and bind ourselves to 
be neutral in a Franco-German war. The fate of Serbia had 
excited a platonic interest ; the threat to Belgium stirred even a 
pacific Ministry to anger. Germany. according to Professor 
Oman, delayed her ultimatum to Russia for two days in the 
hope of securing our neutrality, but she failed utterly to com- 
prehend that an invasion of Belgium would wound us in our 
tenderest spot. The author thinks that even on August Ist, 
when Prince Lichnowsky asked whether we would remain 
neutral if Germany promised to respect Belgium, the German 
Government imagined “ that the Cabinet would flinch at the 
last moment, when confronted with the accomplished fact of a 
violation of the Belgian frontier.” On the Sunday, August 2nd, 
when the Cabinet met, it knew that Luxemburg had been in- 
vaded, and that Germany had refused to pledge herself, as France 
had done, in regard to Belgium. But the Cabinet even then 
did not decide that “an invasion of Belgium involved a British 
declaration of war on Germany.” “It is well known,” says 
Professor Oman, “ that there was still a minority in the Cabinet 
which was resisting the formulation of that decision, though the 
strength of the pacific section was decreasing in view of the 
events of the last two days.” By Monday morning, when 
Belgium had received and rejected the German ultimatum and 
King Albert had appealed to the King for help, the Cabinet was 
almost united : 

“ It is known that even then a small minority of the Ministers 
held out against the obvious course of promising immediate help 
to Belgium and wsarning Germany that invasion meant war. 
They were told that their further resistance was useless and 
could see that resignation was the only course left them.” 


We will not k of these unhappy men. 


speal 
THE CENTRAL CHURCH FUND.* 

Tue advertisement columns of the Press are giving prominence 

n appeal on behalf of what is known as the Central Church 

Fund. It appears in large type, under the arresting heading 





to a 


“Your THANK-OFFERING, 
HAVE YOU MADE IT?” 








the gist being contained in the following paragraph— 

‘* As a pledge of what you mean to do you will join in con- 
tributing to the great Church of England Fund of Five Million 
Pounds, the Fund by which the business men of the Church 
mean to make the Church of England strong in her work of 
Reconstruction.” 

The sum named, large as it is, is (it seems) a minimum—‘ the 
minimum which ought to be provided to meet the most pressing 
necessities *—and an instalment—‘‘the present generation 
cannot be expected to supply the full measure of the Church’s 
needs.” The appeal, which is supported by the Archbishops, 
will commend itself to a large section of Churchmen; for the 
almost abject poverty of many of the clergy is beyond dispute. 
On the other hand, Archdeacon Peile’s outspoken criticism will 
be endorsed by many who hesitate to express their opinion 
freely. They are unwilling either to oppose the Archbishops, 
or to seem wanting in sympathy with men who are in notorious 
distress. Canon Partridge’s picture of “the Rev. Septimus 
Colebrook, seventh son and ninth child of the Vicar of Slocum,” 
is not overdrawn. And what has the name of being a “ good ”’ 
living is often ‘‘ good” only on paper; it is exceptional to find 
preferment which can suitably be held by a man without private 
me Yet the policy of an appeal to a war-impoverished 
community for so enormous a sum as £5,000,000 for a Church 
which has the name of being well endowed is open to doubt ; 
and the taste of the advertisements published by the Central 
Board of Finance is questionable. Some of these recall the most 
vulgar of the war appeals. And those responsible for them are 
impenitent. When the Dean of Worcester took exception to 
the tone and character of these placards, the answer was that it 
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was the intention to carry out the publicity campaign “ in the | 


methods of 
we 


ordinary business way.” In other words, the 
Mr. Bottomley have been taken up by Zion: 


financial age. 


live in a 


* The Soul of Wealth: the Opportunity of the Church of England, By Rev. 
Canon Partridge, Secretary to the Central Church Fuod. London: John 
Murray, (2s, 6d. net.) 
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More than one cause has contributed to the decline of the 
English clergy. Their golden age, social and economic, covered 
little more than two generations. It began with the political 
and religious reaction which followed the French Revolution ; 
it ended with the disappearance of the academic stage of the 
Oxford Movement. Since then the mind of the country has 
ceased to move on theological lines. More openings present 
themselves to men of ability; the quality of candidates for 
ordination has deteriorated, and their number is on the decline. 
Tho Church no longer suggests itself as a career to young men of 
promise, or of good social standing. It is not that they are less 
serious than formerly ; often they are more so. But their bent 
is rather secular than ecclesiastical ; the Church, they think, 
has got into a backwater, out of the main current of life and 
mind. The result is that, while it used, like the Navy and the 
Army, to attract the flower of our youth, it does not now do so; 
it appeals to men of another type and other traditions, to whom 
the clerical calling means a certain rise in the social scale. On 
the other hand, the multiplication of churches and services 
calls for a multiplication of men. The demand for “ more 
Bishops” finds its echo in that for more clergy: to meet it a 
leading Church paper suggests an Order of what it describes as 
“ Tlliterate Priests.” Examining chaplains are of opinion that 
those whom we already have are sufficiently illiterate. The 
Theological Colleges have substituted the mentalité particuliére 
et inférieure of the seminary for the larger air and more liberal 
education of the Universities. An attempt recently made by a 
Bishop to raise the standard of his ordination examination was 
met by the prompt withdrawal of his prospective candidates ; 
they could be ordained on easier terms elsewhere. 

The increase in the numbers of the clergy during the last half- 
century, and the fact that they are recruited from another social 
and economic level than formerly, account for much of their 
poverty, a poverty which the present strain of war prices and 
war taxation has made acute. It may be urged that the pro- 
fession of a clergyman is one of those for which the possession 
of private means is, if not necessary, at least desirable. ‘The 
answer is that it is not now one which attracts the class which 
ordinarily possesses private means. Hence the actual deadlock. 
The Church has become a poor man’s profession; and a poor 
man cannot live on the pittance which is all that many clergy- 
men receive. 

The Diocesan Funds, which date, roughly, from the publica- 
tion of the Report of the Archbishops’ Committee on Church 
Finance (1911), have not worked without friction. These 
Funds take—perhaps necessarily, certainly unfortunately— 
the shape of a tax. In town churches this tax has been as a 
rule accepted, though under protest: its distribution does 
not always give satisfaction—new churches, it is said, being 
built where the existing church accommodation is ample; and 
the “‘ advanced ”’ clergy getting, as usual, more than their share, 
But in country parishes, where local needs bulk larger than 
general interests, the assessment is often resented, both in itself 
and in its proportion to the resources of village communities ; 
while there is a general feeling that it should not have been levied 
in war time, when prices and public burdens are high, and when 
the various war charities have a prior claim. So strong is this 
feeling that it is often paid by the squire and the rector, some- 
times by the rector alone. Where the system has been a success, 
the proposed Central Fund is viewed with suspicion. For it is 
certain that few will contribute twice over. Subscriptions to the 
Archbishops’ Fund of £5,000,000 will be secured at the expense 
of the existing Diocesan Funds. 

It is no secret that the increasing centralization of Church 
administration and authority is regarded with distrust by the 
more energetic of the Diocesan Bishops. They find themselves 
reduced to the position of subordinates, who are expected to 
carry out the instructions given them, only detail work being 
left in their hands, It would, no doubt, be unjust to attribute 
this centralization to deliberate policy on the part of the Arch- 
bishops. Archbishop. Tait discouraged appeals to Lambeth ; 
but with the increase of the Colonial and Missionary Churches, 
and the development of the periodical Lambeth Conferences, 
these appeals multiplied ; to-day the occupant of St. Augustine’s 
Chair finds himself less primus inter pares than alterius orbis 
Papa; his authority has grown “while men slept.” And of late 
years the energies of the Archbishop of York have found a 
wider field than the Northern Province. Joint writs run in 
the name of the two Primates, who issue the forms of prayer and 
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only are the Bishops overshadowed, the civil authorities are 
edged aside. One of the strongest objections to the proposed 
Central Fund is that it will add the power of the purse to “ the 
monstrous regiment ”’ of the Primates. The instinct of Papalism 
is not found in Popes only :_ human nature, in particular official 
human nature, is a mixed magnitude—as on the Tiber, so on the 
Thames, 

The Church cannot stand outside the process of reconstruction 
which is imposing itself to-day on human institutions. But two 
methods of effecting this reconstruction present themselves— 
that of weakening, and that of strengthening, the tie between 
vivil and religious society, between the State, or nation, and the 
Church, The former commends itself to an influential section 
of Churchmen—a section preponderant in Convocation and 
in distinctively ‘* Church” circles, which has persuaded a not 
inconsiderable body of public opinion to take it at its own 
valuation; and which has at least this claim to recognition, 
that it is in earnest, and cares greatly about the questions at 
issue. The latter is, or, if they adverted to it, would be, that 
of the great majority of Englishmen. But they do not, unfortu- 
nately, interest themselves in these discussions, not seeing 
their bearing on the actual. And, as they do not move easily 
among ideas, it is possible that they may not wake up to the 
situation till the house is on fire—which may be sooner than they 
think—and either collapses or has to be pulled down. The 
future of the Church of England depends on whether this inert 
but, in the last resort, decisive body of opinion can be roused to 
concern itself in what, after all, affects it closely. The appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission has been suggested. ‘ Why 
should not such a Commission do for the Church in 1919 the same 
service which a similar body did in 1835—examine thoroughly 
the distribution of ecclesiastical endowments and the conditions 
of their tenure, and make proposals for reform ? Why should 
not Parliament include in its schemes of reconstruction a measure 
of thorough and comprehensive reform of that great and ancient 
institution on whose efficiency, far more than is commonly 
realized, the social health of the community depends?” In 
the event of this wise suggestion being adopted, one condition 
is essential: the nomination of the members of the Commission 
must not be left to the Primates. It should be in the hands not 
only of laymen—the Report of the Archbishops’ Committee on 
Church and State has shown the follies of which laymen under 
clerical influence are capable—but of men of lay outlook and 
mind, Such a Commission might profitably take into considera- 
tion not only Church Finance, but the larger problems of English 
religion. Why, e.g., are our churches becoming more and more 
empty? Why are the clergy more and more disconsidered ? 
How can the best mind and conscience of the community be 
brought to bear upon the Church ? The Dual Control of the 
Archbishops has not remedied these evils; it has aggravated 
them: a searching diagnosis is called for if we would see where 
the “ root of bitterness” lies. It is, no doubt, deep in the soil ; 
but it is not ineradicable. “For my part,” says a Bishop who 
more perhaps than most of his colleagues represents the lay 
intelligence of Englishmen—* for my part, I feel with respect to 
the National Establishment what the prophet felt about his 
nation: * Destroy it not, for a blessing is in it.’ I would aim 
at strengthening the Church of England by removing those defects 
in its practical system which experience has shown to be spiritu- 
ally enfeebling: but I would be slow to embark on a policy, 
however alluring on paper, which is properly inconsistent with 
the Establishment, and must needs, therefore, precipitate the 
very disaster which I desire to avert.” 





FRENCH MUSIC OF TO-DAY.* 
M. Jrax-Au#ay, a selection from whose essays and studies 
is here presented in a spirited English version by Mr. Edwin 
Evans, is much more than a French musical critic of distinction. 
He is an ardent believer in the French musical Renaissance, 
& propagandist, and above all a missionary who before the 
war was already engaged in the task of promoting a musical 
entente with England, Belgium, Spain, and Switzerland. So 
far as England is concerned, he has little cause of complaint. 
Indeed, he goes the length of admitting that in some ways modern 
French composers are even better appreciated by English critics 
than at home. 
by the pioneer work done for many years by some of our leading 


* French Music of To-day, By G. Jean-Aubry. With a Preface by Gabriel 


Translated by Edwin Evans, 


Feurj, Principal of the Paris Conservatoire, 
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Moreover, the path had been smoothed for him 














conductors, 2nd latterly by the admirable Société des Concerts 
Frangais, started some cleven years ago by a French amateur, 
M. Guéritte, then residing in Newcastle, which, whether acting 
on its own initiative or in co-operation with English 
organizations, had by the end of 1915 a record of ninety pro- 
grammes entirely devoted to French music, modern or ancient, 
Thirty-nine chember concerts were given directly under its 
auspices in London or the provinces; forty-two concerts had 
been organized in London or the provinces for existing societies ; 
and in addition ten lectures had been given on modern French 
music. So that M. Jean-Aubry, if not exactly preaching to 
the converted, is assured of a cordially sympathetic hearing 
for the claims which he prefers with unfailing cloquence, charm, 
end wit, and a patriotic fervour which is seldom disfigured 
by Chauvinism. For the essence of his plea for modern French 
music is that it is a Renaissance, not a Revolution; that where 
it achieves success, it is by remaining true to the authentic traits 
of the French genius—lucidity, grace, delicacy, and symmetry, 
He cannot subscribe to the view that music is a universal art 
independent of nationalities and races. France, as well 
England, has suffered from the domination first of Itelian, 
then of Teutonic influences. Her Grand Opera, as it has been 
said by an English critic, was ‘“‘ founded by an Italian Jew, 
reformed by an Austrian, classicized® by an Italian, and debased 
by a German Jew.” M. Jean-Aubry does not deny the debt 
which French music owes to Bach and Beethoven, Schumann, 
Schubert, and Wagner. But the frank recognition of this 
indebtedness in the past is with him combined with a strong 
belief in the need of emancipation from Germanism in view 
of the general decline and decadence of German art since the 
death of Wagner. He is on perfectly safe ground in singling 
out Strauss’s Legend of Joseph as a conspicuous example of 
this decline. He admits Strauss’s prodigious orchestral skill, but 
rightly insists on the disproportionate strength of his material 
organization. He is on safe ground, again, in challenging compari- 
son, on the score of originality, between the contribution of 
Germany in the last forty years and that of the Russian, French, 
and Scandinavian schools. In his appeal to French musicians 
to be true to themselves, in his condemnation of a denationalized 
eclecticism and the fetish-worship of mammoth dimensions, 
he has much to say that is wise and well expressed. But 
M. Gabriel Fauré, the Principal of the Paris Conservatoire, 
in his sympathetic Preface, utters a judicious caveat on two 
points. He demurs to the view that only that music is really 
French which is linked to the tradition of Ramezu and the 
clavecinists of the seventeenth century. This is to forget 
all that French music owes to the contact of the great German 
classics. ‘* Do not the symphonic works of Saint-Saéns, Franck, 
d'Indy or Dukas, which are conceived in a form of German 
origin, admit the essentially French qualities of taste, clearness, 
and sense of proportion ?’’ The second point is M. Jean- 
Aubry’s protest against “‘ * an art which proposes to be utilitarian 
and to serve some other cause than that of freedom in life and 
that of beauty’ What matters it,” continues M. Fauré, * if 
Wagner brought philosophical, Franck or d@Indy moral or 
religious, Bruneau or Charpentier social preoccupations to 
bear upon the conceptions of their works, or whether these 
preoccupations proceeded from deliberate intention, or uncon- 
scious impulse, if the result for us has consisted in grand, strong, 
and beautiful emotions ?”’ On the latter point M. Jean-Aubry 
is probably impenitent. Didactic music is to him anathema ; 
more than once he protests against the tyrannous intrusion 
of metaphysics and philosophy into the domain of music. And 
it is worthy of note that while he greatly admires Debussy’s 
Pelléas et Mélisande, opera does not occupy the first place in 
his survey of the achievements and possibilities of modern 
French music. Charpentier’s Louise is not even mentioned. 
The name of Bruneau does not occur once in his pages. He 
is mainly concerned with chamber music, songs, the work of 
symphonists. 


as 


These omissions indicate how far we have moved in the years 
that separate us from the days when Bruneau was the musical 
enfant terrible of France—a réle which M. Jean- Aubry now assigns 
to Maurice Ravel. Yet middle-aged amateurs can remember 
when Gounod not only loomed large in opera, but was an un- 
failing “draw ” at our Festivals. We are not prepared to defend 
the oratorios, which were compounded to suit British taste. 


| Perhaps M. Jean-Aubry is right in regarding Gounod as more 


Italian in spirit than French; but here again M. Fauré’s 
caveat applies. Anyhow, we are cld-fashioned enough to 
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— 
eonfess a weakness for Faust and 
malgré lui, and half-a-dozen of his songs. 


Mireille, the Mélecin 
M. Jean-Aubry 


deals faithfully with Massenet, offsetting his ‘ languorous 
insipidity ” and lack of spirituality in handling religious 
themes with his keen theatrical sense and knowledge of 


hislimitations. But it is not quite correct to say that he did not 
vield to “ noisy realism ’’—witness his unfortunate experiment 
in La Navarraise. Living or deal, Bizet has never received full 
justice from his countrymen: the of 
Nietzsche and Biilow has damaged his reputation; but 
M. Jean-Aubry’s brief reference is disdainiul and inadequate. 
The true French qualities cre all to be found in Carmen, L’ Arlé- 
gicnine, and that exquisite orchestral trifle, Jeux d Enfants. Tho 
uré are affectionate yet discrimi- 


possibly admiration 


studies of Chabrier and M. Fe 
nating; that on Vincent dIndy is marked more by respect 
thanenthusiasm. But the writer haz subjects after his own heart 
in Debussy and Ravel, Roussel and Chausson, Dupare and Dukas. 
In these “ studies and physiognomies ”’ or “ sketches for portraits” 
hiographical details are reduced to a minimum, but the aims of 
jhe composer and the impressions on a sensitive and in- 
telligent mind are set forth with remarkable skill. This is 
eminently a book for the layman, for M. Jean-Aubry avoids 
declare that the most 


‘ 


technicalities, and does not hesitate to 
sympathetic and stimulating critics are to be found outside the 
ranks of professionally trained musicians. 
A VISITOR FROM THE MIDDLE 

To see ourselves through others’ eyes is always 
not always so pleasant an experience as Mr. William Edgar gives 
us in his recent letters on England. These letters were written 
to his wel!-known Middle West weekly, the Bellinan, between 
July and November last, and are now reprinted in a pamphlet. 
In the early days of the war German propagandists and our 
native pessimists used to represent the Middle West as a hostile 
land inhabited solely by German-Americans, and predicted that 
the Middle West would never permit America to depart from 
her neutrality, unless indeed it was to our disadvantage. Any 
one familiar with America knew that this was absurd, and that 
the Middle West was, if anything, more essentially American 
than the Eastern States and more independent of foreign in- 
When America entered the 
war, our expectations were fully justified. The Middle West 
thowed itself as enthusiastic in the cause as every other part of 
the United States, and the young Americans with German names 
fought splendidly on the Marne, at St. Mihiel, and in the Argonne 
Mr. 
Edgar, whom we may fairly regard as a representative citizen of 
the Middle West, has always been a good friend to this country, 
znd no Bostonian or New Yorker could have shown a shrewder 
or more generous sympathy for Great Britain in the fifth year 
of war than he displays in his letters. He begins with a striking 
contrast between the situation here in the spring of 1915, when 
Britain had not yet awakened to the seriousness of the danger,” 
and the position in July, 1918, when 


WENST.* 


interesting, but 





fluences, whether German or not. 


against the German troops, as Colonel Palmer has told us. 


sritain seems to have a certain hardening of the arteries. 
3v this I mean that sorrow and loss are being endured with 
stoicism, that hearts have grown numb with repeated blows, 
and grieving is postponed until there is less call for action and 
more time for mourning. This is not indifference or callousness, 
but endurance, which has ceased to count losses and only lives 
for one great end. Certainly there is less outward evidence 
of the ravages of war than there was three years ago when I was 
Jast here.”’ 


Mr. Edgar thought well of our rationing system, but disapproved 
very strongly of our “‘ war bread.’ France, he said, had shown 
wisdom in adhering to the normal bread, which was appetizing 
and digestible, whereas ours was undoubtedly one of the horrors 
of war. 

Mr, Edgar made a brief tour up the Thames last August, 
marvelling alike at the crowds of well-to-do munition workers 
“beautiful wheat of a yield to the acre 
which seems miraculous us from the careless West with its 
fruitful but comparatively unproductive fields.” At Oxford he 
remarked on the sad changes which war had brought :— 

“We went to Iffiey, and from there took a long walk through 
the country round about. It is here, rather than in London, 
that one gets the full significance of what the war has done for 
England. The little villages are bereft of men and boys. Only 
the old, the infirm and the very young have stopped at home. 
Jn cottages scarcely large enough, apparently, to house more 
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than three or four people, the cards in the windows show that 
from two to six of the male members of the household are 
serving with the colours, and the ominous black bands across 
many of these indicate their fate. The streets of these little 
places are deserted, cnd their few shops are either closed or 
heve nothing to sell, or no customers to buy from them. There 
is ®& brooding silence hanging over these villages, as if they 
were waiting for something to happen. At teatime we rapped 
upon the locked door of a nest little weyside inn. The sweet- 
feced women who finelly responded said thet they had only 
their own femily rations, end could offer us no refreshments. 
We tried other similar places, with a like result. My compenion 
pointed out the military college he used to attend when he wes a 
boy, and we went to its gates, only to find that it had been eban- 
doned as a school and turned into a munitions factory. The 
harsh clang of machinery had supplented the cheerful sound of 
boys at work or play, end the pretty chapel wes deserted. . . . 
I returned to London next day, feeling that I now understood 
something more then I could ever learn in the great city con- 
cerning the effect of war upon England and the indomitable, 
unflinching spirit of her people.” 

In London Mr. Edgar noted the lavish expenditure on luxuries, 
the crowded theatres as well as the crowded churches. But he 
was not deceived, like some hasty travellers, by the apparent 
indifference of the capital :— 


“England is entering on the fifth year of the war, and has 
outgrown hysterics. She is not only fighting, but also living. 
The Government is wise enough to realize that financially dead 


merchants and manufacturers, even if they make so-celled 
‘luxuries’ and sell alleged ‘ non-essentials,’ pay no taxes, 


They ere 


buy no war bonds and subscribe to no war charities. 
es they 


encouraged to exist, even to make es much money 
honestly can, and the Government sees to.it that their taxes are 
sufficiently heavy to equelize things in the end. If anyone 
imagines that because the English people go to the theatres and 
concerts, make week-end trips and buy * non-essentials,’ they 
are indifferent to the wer, or callous, or shellow, or selfish, 
or that they are not, heart and soul, profoundly concerned in its 
vigorous prosecution, let him see and talk with them to learn 
his grievous error.” 

Mr. Edgar tells us that he was much gratified by his reception at 
the Royal Colonial Institute, where he lectured on * The Wat 
Spirit of the Middle West’? to an audience who were 
unaware of its potentialities as a contributor to the war,” but 
who were stirred to enthusiasm when they heard what the 
Middle West was doing. He lectured also in the North, and 
came to the conclusion that Great Britain knows very little 
about Western America and would be glad to learn more. That 
is perfectly true. We imagine that the cinema, which gives so 
many pictures of fictitious adventure in the Western States, 


* quite 


| might interest the public with pictures of real Western life and 





of the many great Western cities like Minneapolis and St. Louis. 
Mr. Edgar reprints his spirited defence of London’s morals as 


against the charges made by Mr. Bok of Philadelphia. Two 
things in London, we may add, piqued his curiosity—Madame 


Tussaud’s, which he calls ‘‘ a most amazing collection of historic 
junk,” and the solemn ritual of the City toastmaster, whom he 
ealls “‘ The Voice of London.” 


THE JAPANESE ALPS.* 
WE are slowly getting to know something about the life and 
customs of the Japanese, but little comparatively is yet known of 
the natural characteristics of the country. The popular con- 
ception, we imagine, is very much that of Mr. Weston’s disgusted 
tourist—that Japan is * mountain and a fan.” 
Probably few of the travellers the war visited 
Japan in large numbers went farther than the big cities and 
discovered with Mr. Weston that Japan is the reverse of flat 
end that “of an area rather larger than that of the British 
Isles no less than three-quarters consist of mountains and 
hills.’ Twenty years ago Mr. Weston published a book calling 
the attention of to the beauties of the 
Japanese hillsides, and his new volume is written avowedly 
with the same object, for his enthusiasm and admiration have 
The changes that have followed on the 


a land of one 


who before 


mountain-climbers 


not abated by one jot. 
growth of industrialism in Japan and the influx of visitors 
have not, he maintains, spoilt the silence and beauty of the 
mountains, or touched ‘“ the simple courtesy and friendliness 
of the kindly country folk, which help to make travel in the 
interior of Japan a thing almost apart.” He does not claim for 
the Japanese mountains anything approaching the majesty 
of the Central Alps of Switzerland; “ they are more on a level, 
literally 2s well as picturesquely, with those of the Alpes Mari- 
times. .. . The distinctive charm of the scenery mainly lies 
in the richly wooded gorges, with their exquisite combinations 
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of crag and brilliantly coloured foliage.’ Mr. Weston has 
much interesting information to give of the life of the hill 
people and the fauna and flora of the mountains. Incidentally 
he tells of the discovery made by a forest-keeper in one of the 
hill ponds not only of a carp ten feet long but a toad seven 
feet high. But no doubt fishermen’s tales are known in Japan 
as elsewhere! In the concluding chapters of the book Mr. 
Weston leaves mountain-climbing to describe some of the 
social customs of the Japanese, rural life, sports and pastimes, 
and the making of the Japanese soldier. He has some interesting 
things to say also on the attitude of the Japanese towards 
the Great War, and reminds critics of two fxcts which for a time 
caused that attitude to be one of some i: .ilerence to the cause 
of the Allies—the distance of Japan and her people from the 
sphere of the conflict, and the strong influence of Germany, 
especially among the University professors and military officers. 
“ Gradually, however, a change . . . began to manifest 
itself, as France showed her citizen army at Verdun could 
successfully resist the heaviest blows that Germany could strike, 
and as Great Britain was found able to raise a great and gallant 
army out of a ‘ nation of shopkeepers.’ The final effect of the 
war on Japan is thus prophesied by Dr. Kazutami Ukita, a 
well-known Japanese historian and educationist, and editor of 
the Taiyo :— 

“Nothing will show the world more clearly the effects of 
German thought and policy than her discomfiture in this colossal 
struggle. Thenceforth the place of the German speculator 
and weaver of dangerous theories will be taken by the practical 
and humane Englishman and by the idealism of the Frenchman, 
to the betterment of education and progress everywhere.” 


The book contains a number of illustrations and maps. 





FICTION. 


THE SECRET CITY.®* 

So much space is devoted in Mr. Hugh Walpole’s new novel 
to the mystery, the aloofness, the impenetrability of Petrograd, 
where the scene is laid from start to finish, that a hasty reader 
might easily take it to be the “secret city” of the title. So 
it is perhaps in an exoteric sense. But the true interpretation 
is to be found in the Russian proverb quoted more than once 
in these pages: “In each man’s heart there is a secret town 
at whose altars the true prayers are offered”; andit is with the 
attempt to penetrate the hidden fastness of two Russians, 
Markovitch, the incompetent inventor, and Semyonov, cynic 
and idealist, that Mr. Walpole is mainly concerned. But 
he is careful to make it clear at the outset that the effort is 
tentative: that the “business of seeing Russian psychology 
through English eyes has no excuse except that it is English.” 
For the narrator, with whom we are entitled in great measure 
to identify the author, declares that after three years in Russia, 
spent partly on the Polish and Galician fronts and mainly in 
Petrograd, he knows nothing of Russia and the Russians; 
only something of the effect of that experience on himself and 
his ideas of life. The facts are true, but the inferences are his 
own, and he believes that no Russian, on reading the book, 
would not say that those inferences were wrong. Such a state- 
ment goes some way towards disarming criticism, but it may be 
pointed out that the inferences are largely supplied by the 
Russian characters themselves, and to that extent are better 
described as misleading than wrong. The story opens in Petro- 
grad on the eve of the Revolution, under the régime of Stiirmer 
and Protopopoff ; the phase of enthusiasm for the war has given 
place to disillusionment, distrust, suspense, and sinister fore- 
bodings. The narrator, broken in health by his arduous work 
with the Red Cross during the retreat through Galicia, has 
returned to Petrograd, and on his recovery stays on in ram- 
shackle lodgings in a remote quarter of the city, a perturbed but 
fascinated onlooker, conscious of the imminence of upheaval, 
but held by his affection for his Russian friends, of whom, unlike 
his countrymen, he grows more fond the worse they behave. 
The story has two aspects: it is a picture of the march towards 
Revolution ; but it is also and chiefly an account of the inter- 
action of a small group of friends—the inventor, his wife and 
sister, their uncle, the evil genius and disentangler of the plot, 
and three Englishmen, two young men who had been sent to 
Aussia on propaganda work and the narrator. Vera, the in- 
ventor’s wife, had married him out of pity, which remained, 
* The Secret City: @ Novel in Three Parts, By Hugh Walpole. London: 
Ma millan and Co, (7s, 6d. net.) 





i 
but had never ripened into love or even respect ; Nina, her sister 
an impulsive, attractive butterfly, cherishes a wholly unrequited 
affection for the strong, sensible Jerry Lawrence. Lawrence, 
hitherto immune to the ravages of the tender passion, falls 
deeply in love with Vera; so does Henry Bohun, the well. 
groomed intellectual, cured of his preciosity by contact with life. 
Durward, the narrator, the confidant of everybody, is a Hamlet 
with the best of intentions, but wholly unable to cope with a 
situation more complicated in cross-purposes than Heine's 
famous lyric. But the figure who dominates the scene is the 
uncle Semyonov, a cynical sensualist surprised, after a life of 
ruthless self-expression, by a latent idealism. While serving as a 
doctor in Galicia he wins the love of a good woman. She is killed 
by a chance shot, and his dream of happiness is shattered. But 
half believing in reunion after death, yet scorning resort to 
suicide, he conceives the strange plan of selecting a weak and 
irritable and disappointed man and tormenting him into doing 
that for him which he was too proud to do for himself. So he 
billets himself on the Markovitch household, excites Nina’s 
jealousy of her sister and Markovitch’s suspicions of his wife, 
mocks at his inventions and political enthusiasms, until at last, 
“driven by ghosts,” the wretched man shoots his tormentor 
and commits suicide. The psychology of the Slav is inscrutable, 
and that is perhaps the best defence of so fantastic an illustration 
of the saying attributed to Markovitch : “‘ We Russians have no 
conscience.” For the rest, the book contains many graphic 
sketches of the barbaric splendours and squalors of Petrograd, 
portraits of Anarchists and upholders of the old régime, terrible 
and grotesque incidents of the Revolution, and a splendid tribute 
to the discretion and forbearance, the nobility and wisdom, of our 
Ambassador. Of the future Mr. Valpole says little, but that 
little is not exactly encouraging As for propaganda, “‘ to make 
any effect in Russia, England needed not only men and money 
but a hundred years’ experience of the country, an experience 
possessed by the Germans alone of all the Western peoples.” 





READABLE Novets.—The Curious Friends. By C. J. Dela- 
greve. (Allen and Unwin. 6s.)—A fanciful story relating to an 
innocent secret society of which the members are children and 
their friends and well-wishers. The hero is a very attractive 
small boy whom the reader, considering his upbringing, will 
leave with some uneasiness on his way to his first boarding 
school.—The Adorable Lad. By Keble Howard. (Andrew 
Melrose. 6s.)—A series of sketches concerned with love in war 
time. The two spy stories are the best in the book.——The 
Upward Flight. By Mrs. Kenneth Combe. (Skeffingtons. 
6s. 9d. net.)—A story of two heroines, one quite young, the 
other of an elder generation. The aunt is charming, but the 
niece is a most unpleasant and self-satisfied young woman 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


——j—— 
' Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


The Anglo-French Review. No.1. Edited by H. D. Davray 
and J. L. May. (J.M. Dent and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.) —The success 
of the Anglo-French Society, which, though only a year old, 
has now a large membership and a house of its own, will be 
equalled, we trust, by the bilingual monthly which has just made 
its appearance under two most competcnt editors. The contents 
of the first number are varied and attractive. A poein by 
M. Henri Régnier, a characteristic piece of rhapsodical prose by 
M. Paul Fort, and a penetrating essay on Meredith by M. Davray, 
who knew him welland translated some of his books into French, 
represent letters. M. Steeg,the well-known ex-Minister, pleads 
for an interchange of students and professors between British 
and French Universities ; France, as he says, can offer far better 
teaching than Germany did before her true character was 
revealed to the world in the manifesto of the ninety-three 
German professors. Mr. Harold Cox, writing on trade relations, 
commends Free Trade principles to France. Mr. Appleton, 
the Secretary of the General Federation of Trade Unions, 
contributes a valuable article on the* international Trade Union 
movement, which is to be clearly distinguished from the very 
dubious Socialist propaganda, and concerns itself solely with 
economic and industrial problems. The section devoted to 
reviews of current French and English books will be useful. 
Many people would read more }'rench books if they knew what 
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to buy, and the new monthly may be of great service to this 


class. 


Flying Colours. By R.H. M. 8. Saundby. (Aeroplane Co. 
15s. net.)—Captain Saundby, while serving as an airman on the 
Somme front, used to draw from memory what he had seen in 
the air, and his drawings, as General Ashmore says in a Preface, 
were used for official purposes. This is a sufficient testimonial 
to the accuracy of the score or so of coloured sketches contained 
in the book. To the majority of us, who have not had the 
opportunity of flying, they will be profoundly interesting ; 
neither the pen nor the camera can reproduce the sensation 
of flight so vividly as in these sketches, which show the friendly 
and hostile machines and the ‘‘ Archie” shell-bursts, with the 
ground, in winter or in summer, looking strangely remote and 
unreal, Twoof the drawings represent the Zeppelin ‘148’ just 
before she was set on fire over East Anglia and while she was 
falling in flames. The artist says that in the forward gondola 
he found butter not melted by the heat ; two of the crew survived 
the fall. 


The new School of Oriental Studies at the London Institution 
is now so well established as to publish a Bulletin (6s. net). 
In the second number, which has just appeared, will be found, 
among other articles, notes by Dr. Giles on the curious Nestorian 
monument at Sianfu, an interesting paper on Hausa by Mr. 
J. W. Gill, and the first English versions, by Mr. Waley, of some 
ninth-century Chinese poems by Po Chu-i. The poet’s sly 
humour, if not his lyrical quality, is apparent in the translation of 
the “‘ Lazy Man’sSong”’ or in “ Parting from the Winter Stove,” 
which begins with the conventional praise of spring and ends 
with the human touch :— 


“Yet still in my heart there lingers one regret; 
Soon I shall part with the flame of my red stove. 





Richard Cobden the International Man. By J. A. Hobson 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 21s. net.)—Mr. Hobson has served Cobden 
ill by printing masses of his private correspondence, especially 
with Henry Richard of the Morning Siar, which remind us how 
narrow and mistaken were his views on foreign policy, how 
spiteful he was in his opposition to Palmerston, and with what 
unholy glee he fastened upon any British reverses, like the 
Mutiny, to show that he was right and the restof his country- 
men wrong. Lord Morley in his Life of Cobden dealt discreetly 
with this painful side of his hero’s career, but Mr. Hobson 
drags it into the light, and suggests that we shall all think 
better of Cobden when we know that he was a false prophet 
and a bad patriot, as well as a Free Trader. For our part, 
we are not edified by Cobden’s denunciations of the Poles for 
their folly in resenting Russian tyranny, or by his sympathy 
with “‘the people of Oude,” who, he thought, were “ fighting 
for their rights” in 1857, or by his contempt for the Danes 
and his ignorance of Prussian designs in 1864, or by his abuse of 
Palmerston, who after all—as Cobden once at least admitted— 
kept the peace with greater success than his rivals. There is, 
however, a certain humour in the instructions to Henry Richard 
with regard to the conduct of the Pacificist Morning Star. 
Cobden was shrewd enough to see that, if the paper was to gain 
2 circulation, it must not thrust its principles down its readers’ 
throats every day of the week. 

Through Egypt in War-Time. By Martin S. Briggs. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 21s. net.)—The fortune of war sent Mr. Briggs, 
who is an architect, to Egypt, and caused him, as an officer of 
the Sanitary Corps, to spend much time not only in the Fayyum 
but also in the little-known oases of Siwaand Kharga and on the 
lonely coast towards Tripoli. ‘The campaign has been described 
before ; but Mr. Briggs, knowing what to look for, found much 
that was interesting in the queer little desert towns, monasteries, 
and ruins. Near Kharga there is the wonderful temple of 
Ammon, which was cleared of sand by an American expedition 
Darius built this temple in the desert, over a 
trade route 


ten years ago; 
hundred miles from the 
to Darfur. Mr. Briggs went from Mersa Matruh on the coast to 
Siwa in a Ford car, traversing in a few hours the rough track 


Nile, to guard the great 


through a stony desert along which Alexander the Great had 
passed with his guards to pay his famous visit to the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon, where he was hailed as divine. He devotes a 
chapter to Damietta and Rosetta, which few tourists visit, 
and gives an account of the route from the Canal to El Arish 


and Gaza along which our army marched and fought. His 
sketches and photographs are excellent. 


Christian Forsyth of Fingoland. By W. P. Livingstone. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net.)\—What a woman can do, 
alono and unaided, in the mission-field is shown in this curiously 
interesting book. Mrs. Forsyth, revisiting South Africa with her 
husband, was left a widow after a year of married life. She had 
had some experience as a missionary under the Scottish Board, 
and she asked to be sent to a remote district where she could 
work by herself. She was assigned to Xolobe in Fingoland, 
“‘a wild region of unbroken heathenism.” She remained there 
for over thirty years, from 1885 to 1916. ‘ Xolobe is now a 
fully organized mission-station with a fine church building, 
a day school with four teachers and an attendance of about 
a hundred and forty,” and so on—all the product of this lonely 
woman’s patient devotion. The story is well worth reading. 





The Case against a Capital Levy. By W.W. Paine. (Effingham 
Wilson. 6d.)—Mr. Paine’s paper, reprinted from the monthly 
financial report of Lloyds Bank, puts the case with admirable 
clearness against the mischievous and suicidal proposal for a 
levy on capital. Mr. Paine shows that, while the State could 
confiscate, say, a quarter of the value of all stocks and shares 
and stocks of merchandise, it could not reduce the National 
Debt by that amount until it had found buyers, which might 
take a long time. But those whose wealth took the form of 
lands and buildings, plant and machinery, could not hand over 
a fourth part to the State ; they would have to sell or mortgage 
their property. As all the banks and loan institutions would be 
unable to meet such an immense demand for cash, the State would 
have to become the mortgagee and accept repayment in instal- 
ments spread over a term of years. But this would amount, in 
effect, to just such a gradual repayment of the National Debt 
as we provide under our well-tried financial system. Mr. Paine 
points to the disaster that a capital levy would bring upon 
industry, and reminds us that, after all, the only hope for the 
nation lies in increased production and stricter economy. 


Poland. Edited by E. Piltz. (H. Jenkins. 6s. net.)— 
Several Polish scholars have co-operated to produce this compact 
and informing handbook about Poland as it was on the eve of 
the war. It deals not merely with the history of Poland, but also 
with its political and social evolution, with agriculture, industry 
and commerce, finance, labour and emigration, and with the 
intellectual life of the nation. The authors estimate that the 
Poles in 1915 numbered twenty-six millions, twenty millions of 
whom lived in Poland, So large a nation, unless hopelessly 
disunited, should be able to maintain the independence which 
the Allies have now recognized in due form. The authors empha- 
size the agricultural wealth of Posen and West Prussia, which are 
highly farmed, and boast of a very large average yield to the 
acre ; the fact goes far to explain Germany’s reluctance to admit 
that she must give up these stolen territories. 





Notes on the Diplomatic History of the Jewish Question. By 
Lucien Wolf. (Spottiswoode, Ballantyne, and Co., for the 
Jewish Historical Society. 10s. 6d.}—There is much curious 
matter in this book, which is designed to help the Peace Con- 
ference in securing full toleration to the Jews in all countries. 
Great Britain and Holland were the first Powers to inter- 
vene on behalf of the Jews on humanitarian grounds when 
in 1744-45 they persuaded the Empress Maria Theresa to 
cancel a decree banishing the Jews from Bohemia. The 
Congress of Vienna intended the German Jews to keep the 
civil liberties given them by Napoleon—“ the rights already 
conferred on the Jews in the several Federated States”; but 
a cunning anti-Semite altered “in to “by” in the draft 
Treaty, and the Jews were left with the limited rights 
that they had had in the eighteenth century. An English 
clergyman, the Rev. Lewis Way, who was interested in the 
conversion of the Jews, approached the Tsar Alexander on 
their behalf, and the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle promised 





| them Wolf Lord Rothschild’s 
| refusal in 1890 to promote a Russian loan, unless the anti- 
Tsar Alexander IILL.’s 
| resolve to contract loans in Paris which led to the Dual Alliance. 
umsdorf proposed a Triple Alliance 


reforms. Mr. attributes to 


Semitic measures were stopped, the 


In 1906, he tells us, Count Le 
lof the Tsar, the German Emperor, and the Pope against the 
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movement. Count Lamsdorf forgot that every country hes 
the Jews which it deserves, end that it was unjust to punish all 
Jews for the crimes of a Trotsky-Bronstein. The diplomatic 
history of the Rumanien Jewish question is treated at some 
length, as well as the question of Palestine. 


A Broken Journey. By Mary Gaunt. (T. Werner Laurie. 
18s. net.)—This interesting book of travel describes a journey 
in 1913-14 through remote Shansi, to the west of Peking, and 
then through Eastern Siberia to Saghalien. The author started 
on her homeward journey through Siberia at the outset of the 
war, and describes the curious scenes of the mobilization. Her 
steamer from Finland to Sweden was stopped by a German 
wership, apparently through Finnish treachery, and tho British 
male. passengers on board were taken away as prisoners. 
The book is well illustrated with photographs of the scenery 
end people of Shansi. 





Federal Military Pensions in the United States. By W. H 
Glesson. (Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. net.)—Under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Endowment, Professor Glasson, of 
Trinity College, North Cerolina, has written a cendid and highly 
interesting history of the American pension system. He shows 
how generous the American people hes been to the Federel veterans 
who saved the Union and made America whet she is ; America 
hes paid over a thousend millions sterling to her soldiers end their 
cependants, end nearly cll this money went to survivors of the 
Civil Wer. Professor Clesson 2lso shows how the pensions 
system hes been used for corrupt political purposes, end how the 
orgenized vote of the Grand Army of the Republic, a veterans’ 
essociction, hes been employed to bleckmeil the rivel party 
ecucuses. Mr. Clevelend owed his defest in 1888 to his ection 
in vetoing meny Pension Bills, and his successful adversary, 
Generel Harrison, paid the price of victory by appointing es 
Tensions Commissioner « Federal veteran nemed Tenner, 
* who started out with entire seriousness of purpose to Cistribute 
the surplus to the ex-soldiers.”” The successive Pension Laws, the 
last of which wes pessed in 1916, have been more end more 
levish, end eny men who served for three months in the Federe] 
renks, his widow or his dependants cen receive @ pension, 
whether it is needed or not. Moreover, Congress hes continued 
to grant speciel pensions by Bills, which ere * practice lly a form 
of Congressional petrone ge. In the Sixty-fourth Congress, 
1915-17, 5,885 pension grants were meade in this way, but 
President Teft in four years ratified 15,999 speci] pensions. 
For this wer Congress hes edopted en entirely new plen under 
which sailors and soldiers ere insured agsinst deeth or disability. 


” 


Catalogue of the Le Blond Collection of Corean Pottery. By 
Pernard Rackham. (Victoria and Albert Museum. 3s. 6d.)-— 
Since the Japanese occupation of Corea, it has been poseible to 
examine the ancient cemeteries of the country and to uncarth 
the pottery which, until the end of the fourteenth century, was 
placed in the tombs. 
time been able to obtain examples of old Corean pottery, formerly 
very scarce indeed, and to form an accurate idea of the Corean 
potter's art. The best collection as yet existing in Europe has 
just been given to the Victoria and Albert Museum by Mr. 
Aubrey Le Blond. Mr. Rackham has described it fully in this 
excellent catalogue, which is well illustrated. Most of the 
pieces, apart from a few early bowls of white porcelain, are of the 
celadon type. The coloured photograph of a grey-green vase 
decoratea in “ mishima,” or inlay, with a goose and two lotus- 
flowers will suggest to the discerning why many lovers of pottery 
covet Corean celadon and prefer its subtle simplicity to the 
elaborate art of late Chinese porcelain. 


LIBERTY 
CRETONNES 


FOR 


LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS 


NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. 
Liberty & Co., Lid. Regent St., London, Ww. he 


ROBINSON. & CLEAVER’ s 
Real DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS #1; 
Trish SHEETS, PILLOW CASES 7, ,, 
ds TOWELS, HANDKERCHIEFS 7/475 
Linen SHIRTS AND COLLARS /Yices 
Samples and price list post free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Placa BELFAST 








Western collectors have thus for the first | 





he OYA L! 
‘INSURANCE LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 





OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, 


0.5967. 
panelled front and carved frieze. 


Elizabethan Hall Wardrobe, of beautifully mellowed oak, with 
Gft. 4in. high, 4ft. wide, and lit, 5in 
deep. £28 15s, Od. 

Pall Mali East, 8.W.1 


HAMPTONS and at Buenos vue 


Hamptons pay Gove to any railway station in Great Britain, 


THRESHER & GLENNY 
CIVIL AND MILITARY TAILORS 


For a considerable time the demand for wool will exceed the avail. 
able supply, and consequently any reduction in the present cost of 
clothing for some time is improbable. We hold a good stock of 
materials well bought, and are in a position to execute orders for 4 
certain period at the following prices: Lounge Suits, £9 9s. Od. 
Dress Sults, £12 12s. 0d, ; Dinner Jacket Suits, £10 10s, ‘Od. ; 
Overcoats, Hned satin, £12 12s, Od. 


THRESHER & GLENNY beg to remind their military customers 
that thei: measurements recorded for uniformwill serve also for mufti, 


152 & 153 STRAND, LONDON 


;W inter 





Sleepless through Indigestion 


Indigestion often manifests itself some time efter food is taken, 
For example, we may wake up after an hour or two's sleep with 
troublesome Palpitation or Flatulence, caused by food fermenta- 
tion, and sleep for the time being is banished. 

This is one of the occasions when Dr. Jenner's Absorbent 
Lozenges are a most veluable and convenient remedy—con- 
venient because they are so handy to carry about or have at one’s 
bedside. They relieve the pain and discomfort immediately, and 
bring a wonderful feeling of relief and tranquillity. All who are 
subject to Indigestion, whether in the form of Heartburn, Fleatu- 
lence, Dizziness, Palpitetion, &c., will derive the greatest possible 
benefit by taking a Lozenge after meals or whenever troublesome 
symptoms are experienced. 

Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges are made by Savory & Moore from Dr. Jenner's 
original formula, Their value is briefly explained by their power to correct Acidity 
generated by food fermentation. They are quite harmless, having no etfect what- 
ever on the stomach itself, and may be taken {cr as long as is necessary without 
becoming indispensable, 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5}-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 


of the lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address :— 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chamists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Streost, London, W.1. 


You Want 
Beautiful Teeth 


—-for health’s sake, for beauty’s sake. It is quite easy to have 
pure white and beautiful teeth ; to keep them in perfect con- 
dition; arrest decay. All you require is a good brush and 


ROWLANOD’S 
ODONTO 
“For Your Teeth.” 


It thoroughly cleanses the teeth and leaves a delightful fragrance 
in the mouth. It contains no grit. 
Buy it, because it’s best. 2/9 at your own chemists, and 
Rowland & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death Risk P 


Is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office P 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


‘TOTAL FUNDS - £22,281,718 
'FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 


| ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, —_séLIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 


HEAD Yorth John Street, LIVERPOOL 
LIMITED, | OFFICES | 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 


be nied nl es 
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Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, L™: 


473 OXFORD STREET, W.1 
Telephone: Gerrard 3509 (2 lines) 
DESIGNERS DECORATORS 
RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT THE HONOUR OF A VISIT 
TO INSPECT A COLLECTION OF HAND-PAINTED CHINESE 
WALL PAPERS, 


Ro“, SOCIETY OF PAINTER ETCHERS 





AND 
ENGRAVERS, 54 PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
377TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Daily 10 to 5, 
Admission 1s, (Tax 3d.), H. H. BLACKLOCK, See 
COLLEGE WAR MEMORIAL. 


ALLIOL 


ses to consider the provision of a Memorial to members of Balliol 
College who have fallen in the war, and to discuss the various forms proposed, 
will be held in Committee Room “C" of the Heuse of Lords on Wednesday, 
March 19th, at 4.30 p.m. All members of the College, past and present and 
the parents of those wio have lost their lives are invited to attend, The chair will 
be taken by the Visitor of the College, LORD LOREBURN., 


ARTNER, with view to succession if desired, required 
for a successful high-class BOARDING SCHOOT, for GIRLS on the South 
containing 46 boarders paying average fees of £105 per annum. Excellent 
premises standing in large grounds, the property of the Principal, who is prepared 
to let them to the partnership. Gross receipts between £5,000 and £4,000; net 
profit about £800. Favourable terms offered to a suitable partner who is qualified 
to run the educational] side of the school, and who could if desired join as Head- 
Mistress at £150 per annum in first instance.—-For further particulars apply 
T1069, c 0 Mesars. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD., Educational Agents, 
158-162 Oxford Strect, London, W, 1, 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
| a RLINGTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Head-Mistress— Miss ELEANOR TROTTER, M.A. 


Wanted, at the Half Term or at the beginning of the Summer Term, a FORM | 


experience in 


MISTRESS and MODERN LANGUAGE SPECIALIST, with 
Salary 


teaching French by the direct method up to Advanced Course Standard, 
£200, rising to a higher maximum Apply immediately, 

Required in September :— 

(1) A JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS, with good qualifications and experience 

jn teaching French by the direct method : subsidiary subjects, English, Scripture, 
anl Needlework. Salary £160, rising to a higher maximum, 
(2) A FORM MISTRESS, experienced in Middle School work, with special 
qualifications for teaching Geography and History (English and European). 
History Degree or Geography Diploma essential, Evidence of cducational 
research in the method of co-ordinating the teaching of History and Geography 
for junior forms in the Middle School will be considered a special qualification, 
Salary £180, rising to a higher maximum. 

(3) ASENIOR FORM MISTRESS and MODERN LANGUAGE SPECTALIST 
sith Honours Degree and experience in teaching and organizing French up to 
Advanced Course Work essential, Salary £220, rising to a higher maximum, 

(4) A FORM MISTRESS with Classical Degree to teach Latin, Classical and 
Ancient History, with good English as subsidiary. Experience in co-ordinating 
he above subjects and skill in initiating school debates will be considered a 
pecial qualification, Salary £160, rising to a higher maximum, 

The applications for all the above posts from candidates who give evidence of 
nterest in games an socia! activities wil! receive special consideration. 

Applications should be made on the special form which is to be obtained from, 
inl returned to, the undersigned as soon as possible. 

Education Office, Darlington, A. ©, BOYDE, 

‘ebruary, 1919. Director of Education and Secretary. 


F 
= EDWARD VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


RETFORD, NOTTS, 

The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD-MASTER, to com- 
mence duty September next. The School is an endowed Sccondary School 
recognized by the Board of Education. The handsome modern buildings com- 
prise Head-Master’s Residence (rent, rates, and taxes free), Garden and Games 
Field attached, Present pupils number over 190, of whom 46 are boarders. 

Stipend £150 per annum and Capitation Fee of £3 on pupils after first fifty, 
together with profits on Boarders and an allowance towards lighting and service, 

Candidates must not be over 45 years of age, and must be Graduates (prefer- 
ably in Honours) of a University in the United Kingdom, 

Applications, accompanied by five copies of not more than three recent testi- 
monials, and stating age and qualifications, to reach the undersigaed not later 
than Tuesday, 8th April, 1919, 

Further particulars on request, 

Canvassing will disqualify. 

Churchgate, Retford, Notts, 

17th February, 1919. 


| ITCHIN GIRLN’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS 
of the above School, tobe vacant after the Summer Term. The number of Girls 
this Term is 222. Candidates must be Graduates of a British University or 
possess equivalent qualifications, and must have had experience in a Secondary 
School, Salary £500 (and house), rising by instalments to £600. Applications 
to be sent in by March 21st.—Particulars can be obtained from F. R. SHILLITOE, 
Clerk to the Governors, Paynes Park, Hitchin, Herts. 


INCOLN GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.—TEMPORARY 

HELP Wanted in Summer Term, May 7th, in cither Botany and Physics 

to the Standard of the First Examination or Physics and Chemistry to Higher 

Certificate Standard. To applicant able to offer the latter the post might be 
permanent.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, Girls’ High School, Lincoln, 















HERCY DENMAN, 
Clerk to the Governors, 


Sher CHAPLAIN and Sixth Form CLASSICAL MASTER 
. of BRENTWOOD GRAMMAR SCHOOL secks IMPORTANT POST 
for next Term. Good salary Address CHAPLAIN, Brentwood 
Grammar School, Essex, 


T ADY SECRETARY 


looked for, 


requircs post carly in MAY, cither 

4 School, Private,or to an Association. Well qualified and experienced as 
Secretary and as Teacher in Secondary Schools, Shorthand, Typing.— Box 893, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


\ TJANTED IN SEPTEMBER, MISTRESS for SENIOR 

; MATHEMATICS and ELEMENTARY PHYSICS, Resident or non- 
resident—-preference given to former, Good salary to suitable applicant.—Apply 
fully, with details of qualifications, age, previousexperience, and salary required, 
to HEAD-MISTRESS, The College, Harrogate, 


WELL-EDUCATED Woman required as SECRETARY 
Lt of the Londen After-Care Association for Blind, Deaf and Cripp!ed Chil iren. 
A thorough experience of social and trade cenditions and of office routine is required. 
Salary £230 a year.—Apply, with stamped, addressed envelope t 
form, to AFTER-CARE ASSOCIATION, 2 Old Queen Street, S.W. 1. 


N AN (42), just demobilized, socks position as REPRE- 
» SENTATIVE, COLLECTOR, or in any useful, trustworthy capacity, 
Advertising experience. Excellent references, Reasonable remuncration,- 
Write “J, P, T.,"’ 93 Acorn Strect, Cainberwell, SE 





f, 
matte Oe 
~ 








| They nrust also be experienced in Secondary School work. 





| 
| 


or application | 


\ 


MHE GODOLPHIN SCHOOL, SALISBURY. 

Miss Douglas intends to retire from the position of HEAD-MISTRESS in 
December, 1919, The Governors of the School invite applications for the post. 
Fach application should contain particulars as to age, edueation, degree or its 
equivalent, and teaching experience, and should be accompanied by copies of 
not more than four testimonials together with the names of two persons to whem 
reference may be made, There should be three copies of each testimonial, The 
salary is £100 per annum, together with a capitation of £3 on each pupil, A 
separate residence will be provided for the Head-Mistress, who will not take 
Boarders. The School holds 200 and has been quite full for a long time. The 
Head-Mistress-clect will be required to take up her duties in January, 1920,— 
Applications should be addressed to the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, and 
should reach the School not later than March 14th, Selected candidates will be 
asked to come to Salisbury for an interview between Friday, March 21st, and 
Monday, March 31st. . 





(ountTy BOROUGH OF ROTHERHAM 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


Founded 1483, 

The Governors invite appiieations for the post of HEAD-MASTER, to commence 
duties in May next. The sclected candidate must be a Graduate In Honours of 
ene of the older Universities, Preference will be given to a candidate possessing 
an Honours Degree in Mathematics or Science, Experience in a Public School or 
good Secondary School essential. Candidates must not be over 45 years of age. 
Commencing salary £650 per annum, with house. 

Accommodation is provided in the school for 220 boys, 

Applications, stating full particulars of qualitications and experience, accom- 
panied by copies of three recent testimonials, must be sent to the undersigned not 
later than 12th March, 1919, from whom any further particulars of the appoint- 
nent may be obtained, 

Canvassing, directly or indirect!y, will disqualify a candidate, 





Education Offices, JAS. A. MAIR, 
totherham., Clerk to the Governora, 
EN OA K §& awe Ee OC Oe UL. 


QE Vv 


HEAD- MASTER 
Summer Term, 

Candidates must be Graduates of a University in the United Kingdom or have 
such other equivalent qualitication as may be approved by the Board of Education 
Commencing salary 
witt 


required, to enter on his duties at the commencement of the 


£500 per annum, rising by annual increments of £20 to £600 per annum 
house, rates, and lighting found. 

Copies, not returnable, of Three Testimonials only, of a recent date, to be sub 
mnitted, 

Forns of application may be obtained from Mr. A. C. KNOCKER, of 9 Londor 
Road, Sevenoaks, to whom applications should be returned not later than 15tk 


March, 1919, 
INH E WOMEN’S COLLEGE 
within the 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA, 


Applications are invited from qualified candidates for the post of PRINCIPAL 
Salary £500 per annum, with board and residence within the College, First-class 
fare to Sydney, plus 10 per cent., provided, 

Particulars from the undersigned, to whom applications, stating age, 
accompanied by references and ten copies of recent testimonials, sheuld be 
not later than 15th March, 1919. 

AGENT-GENERAL FOR NEW SOUTH WALES, 

Sydney House, 26-27 Cockspur Street, London, 8.W. 1, 


ane 
sent 





19th February, 1919, 
JR eMOND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (SURREY), 
SENT)R FRENCH MISTRESS wanted, to commence duties at Faater, 
Graduate. Must have resided in France Commencing salary according to 


experience, Minimum £150, rising by annual increments cf £10 (later £12 10s 
to £320. 

Applieations, stating age, experience, and qualifications, and accompanied 
by copies of not more than three recent testimonials, to be sent to the ACTING 
HEAD-MISTRESS at the School, net later than March ¢th. 

Education Offices, EGBERT H. MAGSON, 

39 George Street, Richmond, Education Secret 

1 = O F S F IE L 

} KDUCATION COMMITTER. 

APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT ORGANISER OF PIYSICAL 
TRAINING, 

APPLICATIONS are IN VITED for the position of ASSISTANT ORGANISER 
of PHYSICAL TRAINING (Man), Commencing salary from £200 to £250 
per annum, according to qualifications and experience, rising by annual inere- 
ments of £10 to £300 per annum. 

The person appointed will be required to devote his whole time to the work 
of assisting the Organizing Superintendeot of Physical Training in the super- 
vision of the Physical Training in Day and Evening Schools, and giving such 
physical instruction as: may be required, 

Forms of application, which may be obtained from the undersigned, should be 
returned, duly completed, not later than the 15th March, 1919. 

Personal canvassing will disqualify, 

Lducation Office, Sheffield, 

25th February, 1919, 


[LER EFoRsHire LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 


APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 

Required on July Ist, a Director of Education for the Administrative County of 
Hereford. 

Salary £600, rising by increments of £50 to £800 

Applications, enclosing copies of not more than three 
forwarded to the undersigned not later than first post on March 
Forms of Application may be obtained 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will disqualify a Condidate, 

Education Office, JOHN WILTSHIRE, 

Shirehall, Hercford, County Education Secretary, 
February 25th, 1919. 


“bpm COUNCIL 
‘ YORKSHIRE, 


BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN BOTANY, 

The West Riding Education Committee invite applications for the temporary 
appointment of a Lecturer in Botany for the remainder of the present term and 
forthe Summer Term, Salary at the rate of £7u per term, non-resident, Candl- 
dates for the post must be women, 

Further particulars and Forms of Application to be obtained from the EDUCA- 
TION DEPARTMENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield, 


QHANTUNG CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY MEDICAL 
b SCHOOL (TSINANFU, N. CHINA),—THE BRITISH JOINT BOARD 
of this important Missionary University in the Far East, representing four co- 
operating Missions (B.M.S., L.M.S., 8.P.G., W.MLM.S.), are anxious to find well- 
qualified medical men, willing to go out as MEDICAL MISSIONARIES to flil the 
following teaching posts on the Medical Faculty—PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMIST, 
BACTERIOLOGIST, DERMATOLOGIST and X-RAY, Specialists in EYE, 
and in EAR, NOSE and THROAT, The undersigned will gladly give full ia- 
formation, Kh, FLETCHER MOORSHEAD, M.B., F.R.C.S,, 
19 Furnival Street , E,C, Secretary Joint Board, 
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EREFORD HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the above-named 
Becondary School, with Advanced Courses, working under the Board of Educa- 
tion. To commence duties in September next. 

Present number of scholars about 230. 

Salary £600 (rising by annual increments of £25 to £709). 

Applicants must be honours graduates of a University of the United Kingdom, 

Applications, endorsed “* Head-Master,” enclosing twelve copies of not more 
than four recent testimonials, should be sent to the undersigned so as to reach 
him not later than first post on March 25th next and from whom forms of appli- 
cation can be obtained. 

Canvassing will oad a candidate. 

Shire Hall, Hereford, 

February 8th, 1s 1919. 


W ‘comBe ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS.—Wanted 
— term :— 


SCIENCE MISTRESS, i sepeess Physics, 
(2) MISTRESS to teach © LE 
(3) MISTRESS to teach GEOG n APY. Diploma essential. 
Applicants for first and second posts must have degree or equivalent. Initia! 
salary from £160 to £230, according to qualifications and experience.—Apply to 
HEAD-MISTRESS, 


V ANTED, for the DIOCESAN HIGH SCHOOL, GEORGE, 


JOHN WILTSHIRE, 


Clerk to the Governors, 


for 











CAPE COLONY, a SECOND MISTRESS, Subjects: Latin, History, 
English. Cambridge woman preferred. Excellent climate, Salary beginning 
at £120; resident. Passage paid on three years’ ee Miss 


Pow BLL, 8. Mary's 3 College, Lancaster Gate, W. 


yy a 1D, any young men or lady who has leisure and 
is interested in my books, to come over and see me any afternoon by 
appointment to have a talk on intellectual problems, and so cheer me in my old 


age, blindness, and loneliness since the death recently of my dear wife.—JOHN 
BE ATTIEC ROZIER, LL.D., 9 Elzin Ave nue, Paddington, Ww. 


TNIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OF FICE. —Up- 
to-date and reliable information, on all matters relating to careers now open to 
University women, may be obtained through the above Office.—App!y Miss H. M, 
CHAPPELL (Oxi. Hon, Moda, Maths. ), Seere’ heey, S Princes St,, Cavendish 34., wok 











LECTURES, &o. 
the CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. —Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers, Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A, 


“Classical Tripos, Cambridge ; Girton College. A 
rofessional training for secondary teachers, 
The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory 
and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of London University. Ample 
opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, 
and other subjects in schools in Cambridge, Students are admitted in January 
and in September, Fees 80 guineas and 70 guineas, 

Partic — on as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan 
fund may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge, 

ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, ‘Training College for Teachers, President : 
Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon, Treasurer: Mr, ©, GQ. 
Monteflore, M.A, : Sec.: Sir Arthur G, Symonds, M.A.—-For information concern- 
ing Scholarships & and Loan Fund apply t to the Principal, Miss EK. 1 LAWRENCE. 


4 ine BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE, —. HEATH, KENT. 
Sir GEORGE at ene x dD. « eleman) 


(London), Litt.D, (Dublin) ; 
residential College providing a year’s 





TR AINING 


Trustee: 
The MARCHIONESS OF SALIs- 


BURY. Major the Hya. ALDOR? ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon, Dr. CHRIS- 
TOPHER ADDISON, M, Pr. “The Rt. Hon, LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLIN KE. 
Principal: 

Miss H. C, GREENE. 


Vice-Principal: 
Miss A. WILK NER (Royal Cent. Lust, of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1835, and was the first of its kind in Hugland, 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish System. The Course extends over two years, It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymuast Dancing and Outdoor Games, Students 
practise teaching in schools inthe neighbourhood. The College stands in its own 
grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. 
‘The Course begins in October, Further articulars on application to SE CRE TARY, 


LIN EDISH SYSTEM, 
rFXHE BEDFORD P HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford — Principal Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and inchides Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anat< omy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cric ‘Keb, Tennis, Netbali, %o.—t or prospec tus apply Secretary , 


( UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOW ER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses, Veyetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Ba vminations, Beekes sping, 
Marketing, Fruit- preserving. —For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


{ ARDENING for WOMEN — Practical training: vegc ‘table, 
fruit, and flower growing. Month orterm. Healthy outdoor life, from 60 

gns. perannum. Summer Term begins 28th April,1919, Students prepared for R.H.S, 
examinativn,—Jllus. prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, nr, Rye, Sussex 





















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
() UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — Principals: Miss 
CHU DLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A,, Lond. (Girton College). —First-rate 


Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School. Large Playing-fields 
and Kink, Lacrosse, Hockey, ‘Tennis, Crickot, Swim ning, &. 


ist :@eigers:s 2s &@& @B, 
: OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 


Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616." 


YT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on sgptection to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham Colleye (Historical Tripos) and and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


LORIOUS HINDHEAD (over 800ft. above sea- -level).— — 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Every educational advantage, 
Health and happiness a very special consideration.—Prospectus and full par- 
ticulars from Miss CHIGNELL, Twizzletwi ig, F Hindhead, Surrey. 
JERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, , CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
Thorough modern education at a modcrate cost for girls up to the aze of Ly. 
Healthy 
delicate girls, —For Prospectus apply to Head-Mistresa, 























a and well-equipped sc hool buildings, with good playing grounds, 


tuatioa : very suitable for ¢ 





KENT. 


London, 


thee HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 


Mi BRENDA NIGHT 
. 88 A TINGALE, M. 
Principals {Mise VIOLET M. FIEL . 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’ S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Me thod), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL- KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


[E DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD 


MHE 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 


= ___ Bracing air from Downs and sea, = 
W XcOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS,—An EXAMINATION will be held in Mav. ‘The Scholarships wil} 


be of the value of £60 each per annum Candidates must be under 14 years of 
age on April 1st, 1919,—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRUSS, : 


rI\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School » for Girls f from 10 to 19 

years. Thorough general cducation, with great attention to he alth, 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domesti: 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and © ricket, 
Prep. for Exams, Principal, Miss L, C. DODD 


‘HESHIRE.—WINCHAM HAL L, - LOSTOCK GR ALAM. 
J Good education at reasonable cost, Fees 20 guine asper term, Full staff, 
All examinations : Matriculation, Oxford Locals, Music, Singing, Art, Languages, 
Elocution, Gymnastics, Games. Pupils, 9 to 18 years, 
Illustrated Prospectus from Miss PARKES. 
S.—A 


-—D"® ICATE AND BACKWARD GIRL High-Class 

HOME SCHOOL amongst the Surrey Hills has vacancies for two girls 
for next term, ‘The house, standing or dry sandy soi), faces 8.W., and is very 
bright and airy. Extensive grounds, Thorough modern educ ation with in ri 
vidual attention. The happiness and health of the girls are c arefully stu: lie i, 




















—Prospectus, with views, references, &c, “t 7 8pP lication to “B.,"" c/o J. & J, 

PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, £.( 

He JATHERLEY, INVERNESS. Bo. ARDING and DAY 
SCHOOL for GIRLS, Head-Mistress: Miss MURRAY, Full : 





Course Certificate, St. Hugh's College, Oxford, “dl 
and experienced Staff and a trained Lady Housekeeper-Matron. Sound educa 
tion on modern lines. Preparation for University and other examinations, 
Junior Department under qualified Mistress, Beautiful situation and extensive 
grounds, Special attention paid to health and well-being of pupils.—Prospectus 
apply Miss MURRAY, Heatherley, Inverness. 


¥IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
K “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education ior Gentlemen’s Daughters only, Entire charge ot 
Children with parents abroad, Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 wins, 
from sea,—For illus, Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshicr, 














St MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 

STIRLINGSHIRE, —Thorough General Modern Education on Public 
Skeet Lines—Preparation for University, Music, and O. and ©. Joint Board 
Examinations. Extensive Buildings and "Grounds, Bracing Climate. On the 
Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow. Lieven miles from Stirling. Lacrosse 
Cricket, and Tennis, Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS. Sumnx 


» hegins on Friday, Mav 2nd. 


r ANSDOWNE HOUS SE, SWANAG E, BOARDING-SCHOOL 

4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities, if required, 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay, Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing, 


YLARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, 
J LEAMINGTON SPA, 

Principals: Miss STONE (Camb, Nat. Se. Trip., Parts L, 1 
and Miss SPACKMAN, B.A. Lond, Hons. Eng. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL 


Easter Term began on Tuesday, 





1., Newnham College) 
“HINDHEAD. 


April 15th. 


m Tuesday, 


MOLR 


January 21st, and ends 
Prospectus on app lication to Miss MACKAE 
Tel,: 7 Grayshott, 


. (\LAREMONT HOME SCHOOL, EASTBOURNE (beauti- 
fully situated near sea), for Girls of good oe. Highest Educational 
advantages, Specialities : Mus ic and Languages. Hockey, Tennis, Ge, Officers’ 


daughters at special fees, Principals, Misse sb AW SON, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGCES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 


Spec jal Entry. No Nominatioa recuired.—Full part iculars with copies 
of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, “ Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1, 

TAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R, AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 15, Nominations to Royal 

Naval! College, Dartmouth, Terms £80 per ann, Marly application should be made. 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Buildings, E.C. 3. 


QUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576).—Motor from 


b Maidstone, Complete Modern School Buildings and Boarding-Houses 
(1911); separate house, &c., for juniors; situation ideal; 400 ft. above sea with 














extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald,—Full particulars from Rev. W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M.A, ; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 5.W 
RADFITIEL D COLL E @ E. 





SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHTBI 
20th, 1919, will be held on May 27th 


: An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE 
TIONS open to boys under 15 on September + 
and 28th, at Bradfield. 

The following will be offered :-— 

Three Scholarships of 90 Guineas, one Exhibition of 60 Guincas, one Exhibition 
of 50 Guineas, three to six Exhibitions of 30 to 20 Guineas. 





Entry Forms can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Bra ld Collexze, 
Be rks Si PEIE SS a 
URHAM The Examination for KING’ 





SCHOL ARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 148, (54 guinea 
will begin at 9 a.m. on TUESDAY, June 3rd. Candidates must be under 15 on 
September 21st, 1919. Application Forms to be filled up and sent to the 
CHAPTER CLERK, The College, Durham, on or before MAY 14th.—For further 
particulars apply to Rev. R. D. BUDWOKTH, Head-Master, School House, 
Durham, 

WwW 


SS HEREFORDSHIRE. —The Rev. F. W. 

CARLTON, who was for 20 years a schoolmaster (mostly in a well-known 
school) and an Oxford Football Blue, TAKES BOYS from 10 to 14, either delicate, 
backward, or for Scholarships, in his well-built vicarage in Herefordshir 
The house has every modern convenience; large gardens and paddocks: gecd 
fishing and rabbit-shooting — Address, THE VICARAGE, Hope-under-Dinmore, 
near Leominster, 








~~ 
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PRAMLINGHAM | COLLEGE, SUFFOL 





PUBLIC SCHOOL, Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Head-Master—F. W. STOCKS, M.A, 
Inclusive Fees, £57 to £66 per annum, 
Modern Laboratories and Workshops 
EXAMIN ATION | Le ENTRANCE SCHOLARSH PS, MARCH 271TH. 
EXT TERM BEGINS MAY Ist. 
Ijlustrated Prospectus aan full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER 
or the SECRETARY. 
T EDMU ND’S ‘HOOL, CAN ERBURY. 
Fine healthy nda High ground, overlooking City, 
Twenty acres of playing fi Ids, Sep = ite Junior School, 
Preparation for Universities, a 
For prospectus write e to Rev, W. BI + "RNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master, 
Pa te sates _tatacnd a 


| RIGHTON COLL EG E. An EXAMINATION will be 








held on June 3rd and 4th to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying 
in value from £60 to £45 a year,—Full particulars on application to the HEAD- 


MASTER. — ou ¥ 
AELSTED “SCHOOL—SCHOLARS SHIPS. 
{ EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-20, and some House 

Exhibitions will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in March. 
Particulars from the Rev. the HEADMASTER, or BURSAR, 


‘T ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
} Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 fe et above 
sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 

Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 
WOSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, Senior and Junior, value from £75 a year downwards, together 
with EXHIBITIONS for sons of Officers who have fallen in the Great War, will 
be awarded by Examination beginning March 4th, 1919, Boys examined at 
Rossall and in London.—Apply the BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &. 
"‘MOURNEMOUTH.—Recent Successes gained by 
B of Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., 


Pupils 


WOOLWICH 10 (including Ist place), SANDHURST 18, 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry) 3, UNIVERSITIES 14, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth, 


Students prepa: red for Matric. Lond. and all 
higher Exams, Oxford and Cambridge by Miss G, A. BEN DIXON, B.A 
H. WATLING, B.A. (Lond.), ecial opportunities for French 
Mayfair 3797. 


(sons HING. 





(Lond.), Miss V. 
Conversation,—15A Baker Street, W. 1. 
#(TAMMERING successfully treated since 1905. Adults and 
} Boys received as Resideutor Visiting Pupils, Private instruction if desired. 
—Write tor Booklet with Medical 





| Opinions and copies of letters from Parents and 
Pupils to Mr A. C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C, 1, 


= 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
jee TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Strect, W.1 (Gerrard 1263),—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
Excellent introductions given, 
r\YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke 
Street, Adelphi, W.C, 2 (near Charing Cross Station). T.N Ge rrard 6179, 


TYPEWRITLNG of all kinds, including Articles. Theses, Old ‘Family Letters, 
Genealogical Trees, Novels, &c French (Brevet Elémentaire), 


R OYAL 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING. 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 


istic and Secretarial work, Course from any date, 


EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, 


SURREY 


For particulars and terms apply to H. an na Secretary, 
G.P.O. Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, 4, 


SGHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


ae AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
e OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C, 1. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find 
work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been calcu- 
lated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Registrar—Miss ALIC 1D M. FOUNTAIN, 





QCHOOLS. Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational 

& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 


— = of fees, &c.) to 
[[UTORS. Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—15 8-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. Telephone—11; 36 Museum. 
({HOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
J one 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 4926, 
AS ISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qpalified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 
NO _ CHARGE FOR REG ISTRATION. 








GIRLS, 


QoHooLs FOR BOYS ,ND 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
Messrs, J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowiedge of the BEST 


SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectus sand TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 
The age of the pupil, strict preferred, 2nd rough idea of fees should be given, 


J. & J, PATON. Paeational Agents, 143 Cannon Atreet, London, £.C, 4, | January (0 June, and from July to 


Telephone: 5053 Central, 
] 
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Sir H. Duncan McGowan, K.B.E., 
writes:—‘'I find the ‘De Reszke’ Cigarettes 
very delightful to smoke," 

Lady Tree — —“*Lady Tree finds 
the ‘ De Reszke’ Cigarettes universally liked.” > 

J. Fisher White, E isq., writes ;—“I find 
your * De Reszke’' American Cigarettes very 
pleasant and mild, and they ‘appear to be 
quite innocuous to the throat.’ 

Bert Coote, Esq., writes ‘I and my 
friends have thoroughly enjoyed your ‘ De i 
Reszke’ American Cigarettes,” 


EOPLE who have to be careful of 
P what they smoke prefer ‘‘ De Reszke’ 

Cigarettes. You will like them too 

Their flavour is superb—they are 
exquisitely mild and harmless to the throat. 
Try them. 


‘DeReszke’ 


Fag CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Military Canteens at Home and 
Overseas, aiso Tobacconists and Stores, 















THE CHURCH ARMY 


RECREATION CENTRES, HOSTELS, &c., &., 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN OF 
H.M. SERVICES. 


The War is ended, but the Need for these Institu- 


tions, and other Branches of War-help, is not. 


PLEASE SUPPORT THEM. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon, 
Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, Loudon, W, 1, 


(Church Army War Funds, registered under War Charities Act, 1916, 


FURNITURE for Gash. 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Desigu. 


m. SPRIGGS& Go. + Ltd., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd.,W.1 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


Gour WHELDON 4 CO, Have the largest stock in the country of Bocks 
in all Departments of Science and Natural History, also Transactions and 
Journals of Learned Societies, &c., in sets, runs, aud single volumes or numbers, 

LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 
SPECIAL CATA LOGUES: —Botanical, Zoological, Ornithological, Entomo- 
logical, Geological, Chemical, Agricultural, Garde ning g, &c., 2d. each, post free, 

38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 

Tele — : Gerrard 1412, 








M 1ISCELLANEOUS. 


QU ITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
1; LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000, 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
thereon, 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.< J 2. 


gen reap PATIENTS.- LUSTRATED booklet des- 
‘ cribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.). Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY 
General Manager, Medical, &., »Ageoc a., Ltd., 22 Craven St.,'‘Trafalyar 


R TIFIC LAL ‘TEETH (OLD) BOU ‘GW ..—High: st Value 
_ assured, Up to 7s, per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 153, on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or oifer by return. If offer not accepted parce 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Strect, Manchester, Estd, 1850, 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 


( LD 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actua’ manufacturer 


SOCIETY, 











Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, valu 
per return or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxtord street, London, Estd, 100 years, 


{(OCKROACHES exterminated with 
/ $CTENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. 
Supplied by order to the Koyai Household, Used in War Hospitais 
| 2s, 6d., 5s,, post free —HOWARTHS, 471 Crocke-moore Road, Shell 


| 
| 


BLATTIS, A 
Howarth, F.Z.S. 
‘Tins 1s, 6d., 
ld, 





NOTICE.—The INDEX tothe SPECTATOR is published hulf-yearly, from 
bicenber, vt he third Salurday mw January 





und July. 
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From £100 
to £166. 13. 4 


How you can get 
the extra income 


"TARE the money you are now keeping on deposit at 

the bank at 3 per cent. ; invest it in War Bonds ; 
and for every {100 interest you are getting now you will 
get £166 13s. 4d. interest, not counting the premium on 
redemption. 

That is how the difference between the 5 per cent. 
paid on War Bonds and the 3 per cent. paid on bank 
deposits works out in actual pounds, shillings and pence 
every year. 

And by purchasing War Bonds you are not merely 
increasing your income. You are insuring it. You are 
investing in a security that is bound in 5 or ro years to 
be worth not less but ore than you paid for it. 


Put the bulk of your money into War Bonds and you will have 
no cause for financial anxiety. Your personal income, and the 
capital from which it is derived, will always be safe in War Bonds, 


NATIONAL 


War Bonds 


Repayment and Interest 
guaranteed by the State. 











On sale at ali Banks and Money Order Post Offices. You have the choice 

between 5 fer cent. Bonds issued at £100 and repayable in 1924 at £102; 

or 5 per cent. Bonds issued at £100 and repayable in 1929 at £105; 

or 4 per cent. (Income Tax Compounded) Bonds issued at £101: 10;0 
and repayable in 1929 at £100, 
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THE PLEASURES OF PELMANISM 


By G. SYDNEY 
So much has been written on the importance of Pel- 
manism from the materialistic aspect that one is apt to 
forget that it has a value quite apart from the concrete 
results in the shape of advancement, increased salary, and 
so forth, which reward the student. But really the psycho- 
logical advantages, which cannot be translated into terms 
of £s. d., are of equal, if not greater, interest, Mental 
efficiency has more than a commercial value to the men- 
tally efficient. It means that the whole of their interests 
are enlarged, and, at the same time, their capacities for 
enjoying a fuller life increased. It is undoubtedly recogni- 
tion of this effect of Pelmanism which has brought to the 
Pelman Institute students of the classes as well as of the 
masses in ever+increasing numbers, an effect which is well 
described by a student as follows: 
‘Since becoming a Pelman student I have experienced 
a mental regenerat‘on. Ideas can be assimilated and 
scientifically co-ordinated in their simplest form. My 
powers of expression, both in speech and writing, are 
greatly increased, and I am discovering the wonderful 
economy of the English language. To this is added an 
ever-growing sense of self-confidence, such is my menial 
gate de vivre.’ 


The Joy of Living. 

A mental regeneration which makes the mere fact of 
existence a delight is a notable experience calculated to 
make anyone enthusiastic over the cause, and mental 
regeneration, mental awakening, call it which or what 
you will, is one of the most pronounced and startling effects 
of Pelmanism. It is easy to understand why this regenera- 
tion should make such a difference to the outlook of those 
who experience it. The man or woman who has allowed 
his or her mind ‘to get shack ‘has materially lessened 
his or her capacity for enjoyment of such of life’s pleasures 
as are not purely sensual. As one Pelman student puts it, 
Pelmanism ‘ has removed the thick-cet network of brambles 
and rank weeds from my brain; given me a clearer vision 
and an insight into things that seemed a mystery to me 
hefore ’ and ‘‘a deeper knowledge of intellectual things.’’ 


Mental Rejuvenescence. 

Such a clearing away of the weeds is aptly described by 
many students of Pelmanism as a ‘ mental rejuvenes- 
cence.” The description is an apt one. Eager youth 
possesses a capacity for enjoyment which too often becomes 
dulled in later years. Many people getting on in life find 
that the mind has lost its elasticity; that the perception 
faculties have become dull, and the mental response to ex- 
ternal impression slight. But under the influence of Pel- 
manism the vision is cleared, the brain probes beneath the 
surface of things, interest in life is reawakened, the brain, 
in fact, hecomes young again and the zest for life ig re- 
newed. The effect, in fact, very closely resembles the 
hodily results of a scientific course of physical training. 
There is this difference between physical and mental train- 
ing, however. There comes a state when physical neglect 
leads to atrophy of muscle and nerve which no amount of 
exercise will fully restore. But the neglected mind is not 
atrophied in that sense. Given the right stimulus and the 
needful exercise, the dermant facult’es reawaken, lethargy 
“ives place to alertness, and the hope and interest of youth 
in matters outside the daily round are restored. Briefly, 
therefore, the pleasures of Pelmanism may be said to be 
found in all forms of mental activity, in additional enjoy- 
ment of literature and all the arts; in fact, everything 
Which makes social life desirable. 


A Social Asset. 

Not only, however, as a regenerator has Pelmanism been 
discovered to be a social asset. Innumerable Pelmanisis 
have put on record their delight in finding that it has 
remedied defects which they imagined to be irremediable, 
the ditfidence which makes a social function a source of 
pain instead of pleasure, the inability to give expression 
to ideas which improves a silence by no means golden, or 
the faulty memory which makes an irreparable muddle of 
duties and engagements “The course has almost un- 
consciously forced into me a wonderful sense of confidence,’’ 
Writes one student. 
I had in view, the realisation of my own personality and 
the acquirement of self-confidence, I am in a position to 
attain, and this result has been arrived at through Pelman 
instruction golely.”’ ‘What I needed most was self-confi- 





Another Bays: “The chief purpose j 
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dence and a good memory. I have gained both, thanks to 
your method,’’ writes a woman, and a similar effect is 
noted by another lady in the words, ‘‘ My memory has 
greatly improved, and I am much more observant, and, 
as a consequence, I find everything more interesting.’’ 
These are phrases which recur again and again in the 
correspondence of students. There is nothing exceptional 
abowt them. In fact, one could not pick ‘up a batch of 
letters from Pelmanists without finding these advantages 
noted so frequently that they become commonplace except 
to the individual who has experienced them, 


Character Building. 

But Pelmanism does more than remove those mental 
defects which are so embarrassing and annoying to those 
suffering from them. Listen to this: 

“Pelman to me was a key unlocking the hidden 
treasures of the mind and creating a thirst for knowledge 
which has carried me through dry beoks, the elemenis 
of music and drawing, and the initial stages of mastery 
of the will.’’ 

Could Oxford or Cambridge do more for a man than 
unlock the hidden treasures of his mind and create a thirst 
for knowledge? I doubt it. I doubt, too, whether they 
or any other University would produce the mental and 
moral effects acknowledged by another siudent in the 
following letter: 

‘Tt has made such a vast difference in life; it has 
rendered it ¢o much more pleasant and cheerful too; it lias 
particularly helped me to face the battles of life with a 
nobler and bolder spirit than hitherto, and has kindled 
a new determination to play the Great Game in right 
good form. It has been of incalculable aid in the deve- 
lopment of character, for it sets forth a very high 
standard of physical, intellectual, and moral living. No 
conscientious student of the Pelman Institute, however 
limited may be his intellectual achievements, will ever 
drift through life. Its very purpose is to enlighten and 
to lift.” 

The foregoing letter emphasises the effect of Pelmanism 

in introducing aim or purpose into life, which has 60 
impressed all who have made acquaintance with the work 
which tthe Pelman Institute is doing, ‘ Interest and aim,”’ 
says Sir William Robertson Nicoll, ‘‘ are treated as of para- 
mount importance, as indeed they are, for stopping that 
mental ‘ drift’ which is one of the diseases of the age. 
Life implies accomplishment, and accomplishment necessi- 
tates intelligent and sustained effort. What the nature of 
our accomplishment may be matters little so long as it is 
a worthy accomplishment. The point is, we cannot justify 
ourselves as human beings unless we fill some niche in the 
universal scheme of things.” 

Because Pelmanism is so manifestly helping thousands 
of men and women to thus attain a life purpese, Sir 
William Robertson Nicoll gocs out of his way to commend 
it, and, indeed, what higher commendation could be given 
to any educational system ithan that it is not only giving 
students an aim in life but assisting them to realise it? 


The Communal Value of Pelmanism. 

From this aspect, no less than from the efficiency point 
of view, Pelmanism deseryes consideration in its relation- 
ship to the life of the nation as well as to that of the 
individual. The unit cannot be improved without effect 
on the mass. You cannot impart purpose into the lives ot 
large numbers of individuals—400,000 is no mean number 
even though it is not one per cent. of the inhabitants ot 
this country—without bettering the nation as a whole. Nor 
can you train 460,000 minds to an improved mental 
efficiency without correspondingly increasing the intellectual 
vigour of the community, of which the owners of those 
minds form a part, 


Full particulars of the Pelman Course are given in © Mind 
and Memory,” which also contains a complete descriptive 
Nynopsis of the 12 lessons. A copy of this interesting 
booklet, together with a full repi int of “Truth’s”’ fam us 
Report on the work of the Pelman Institute, and particulars 
showing how you can secure the complete Course at a 
reduced fee, may be obtained gratis and p rst free by ant 
reader of the SPECTATOR wii applies to The DPelman 
Institute, 96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, 


W.C.1. 
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The ‘‘Hand” — 
an old Parliamen- 
tary one—contributes 
a bright, racy sketch on 
the new personalities and 
atmosphere of the House. 


Amusingly illustrated by 
E. T. Reed, 
This is but one of two 


dozen excellent features 


which make 
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EVERY FRIDAY, 
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A thought 

for lo-day : 
A bookstall— 
a sixpence— 
‘The World? 






A brilliant carica- 
ture in colours, by 
Bert Thomas, of a 
world celebrity is 
included In — each 
Issue, of The World. 






“UNDER THE CLOCK" 


by “ ONE of the HANDS” 


aOhe Corio 





standing merits under war conditions in 





every 


EFFICIENCY, INTERCHANGEABILITY, 
EASE of STARTING and RELIABILITY. 


zone. 


These and every other essential feature are 
embodied in the 1919 Models of the World’s 


Foremost 


MOTOR CYCLE 


TRIUMPH CYCLE CO., LTD., COVENTRY. 


218 Great Portland Street, W. 1. 
Leeds, Manchester and Glasgow, 


LOiDON: 
Also at 


(Nearly 2,000 Avents in the British Isles to attend to the wishes ang 
need: of Triumph Motor Cyelists,) 
TM102 





THE TRUSTY 
earned complete recognition of its  out- 
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J. - M. DENT & SONS’ Books 


THE BEST PEACE BOOK 
ASK YOUR LIBRARIAN FOR 


THE BIOLOGY 
OF WAR 


By Dr. G. F. NICOLAI, sometime Professor 
of Physiology at the University of Berlin. 
Translated from the German (Die Biologie des 
Krieges) by CONSTANCE and JULIAN GRANDE. 
Cloth. 2is. net. 

This epoch-making book was written in the 
German prison fortress of Graudenz, where the 
author suffered for his opinions before he escaped 
by aeroplane into Denmark. 


AMERICA AND BRITAIN 


By Dr. A. C. MACLAUGHLIN, Head of the 

Department of History in the University 

of Chicago. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 

A reprint of several lectures delivered at London 
University in the spring of 1918. 
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WAR 


By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. Large 
Impression. Cloth. 9s. 6d. net. 

The questions raised in this book were academic 
when first discussed by the author in 1915. Now 
they are either already history or problems to be 
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C.M.S. and the WAR 





“‘ What have the missionary societies done in the 
War?” 

Itisafair question. If these societies are national 
institutions, forming a feature of British life, 
appealing to the whole public, have the public any 
assurance that they rose to the occasion in Britain’s 
hour of need ? 


WHAT THE C.M.S. DID 


No fewer than 102 of the Church Missionary 


Society’s missionaries undertook war service, as 
combatant officers, doctors, chaplains, etc., of 
whom two were killed and three died. Four 


workers were drowned through the operation of 
German submarines. ‘Ten trained nurses on the 
Society’s staff gave their services to the Govern- 
ment, and in Uganda extensive Army nursing was 
carried out in the Society’s own hospital by the 
mission staff. 

Of the Headquarters Staff of the Society nine 
secretaries and 64 members joined the services, of 
whom four were killed and four died. At the time 
of the great demand for men in May, 1918, the 
Organising Secretaries’ Staff was reduced by 
practically one-half. 

The awards included three D.S.O.’s, with several 
M.C.’s, M.M.’s, O.B.E.’s, and foreign decorations. 


A FEW INSTANCES 


In Uganda it was reported : “ Practically all the 
C.M.S. mission stations are rendering a large amount 
of war service.” 

The C.M.S. joined in organising a Special Mission 
Carrier Corps of 1,700 men in the East African 
campaign, and took part in recruiting a force of 
45,000 Kavirondo porters for the war area, who 
“earned golden opinions.” 

Assistance was given in raising a labour force of 
100,000 Chinese for France, and contributing officers 
and men for the Chinese and Indian corps. 


His Majesty the King graciously presented to 
Trinity College, Kandy (C.M.S.), a German gun 
in recognition of the splendid service of the College 
in the war. Four masters and 62 boys enlisted, 
of whom one master was killed in France and 12 
boys gave their lives. 

The C.M.S. was worthily represented on all the 
Fronts. ‘The above are a few isolated instances out 
of many. ‘Ihe Society did not fail the nation in 
time of war. Will the nation stand by the Society 
in time of peace ? 

The C.M.S. invites a great thankoffering in 
support and extension of its successful missionary 
work abroad. Offerings will be giadly received by 
the Lay Secretary, Church Missionary Society, 
Salisbury Square, E.C. 4. 


(The cost of this advertisement has been met by a few friends) 
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end for himself, and not once only, but twice or 
thrice. Then he will feel proud indeed not only of 
the old British Army, but of the great leader, not 
the less great because since eclipsed by one still 
greater.”’ 


SPECTATOR :— 

“This is the best book that we have yet seen con- 
cerning the war. It is the work of a scholar, a soldier, 
and a gentleman—not a very common combination 
—well ordered, well arranged, and well written... . 
We repeat that this is a book which, alike for 
manner and matter, deserves no ordinary welcome 
from British readers ; and we heartily thank Sir 
Frederick Maurice for it.” 


DAILY NEWS :— 
“ The payment of tribute where tribute is so richly 
due is achieved without hint of special pleading, 
by a masterly and comprehensive marshalling of all 
the now known facts.” 














10 ORANGE STREET W.C,2 


Se - = 


LONDON 


= 


DUCKWORTH & CO. 


NOVELS TO READ. 
THE TUNNEL. 


By DOROTHY M. RICHARDSON, Author of “ Pointed 
Roofs,” ** Backwater,” and ‘“* Honeycomb.” Crown 8vo. 
7s. net. 
Miss MAY SINCLAIR says :—‘“‘ To me these three novels show 
an art and method of form carried to punctilious perfection.” 


‘“‘ If perfection has any pitches, the ‘high’ pitch, to my sense, 
was not reached till now, when new pheses of perception, of 
thought and exquisite emotion have come into Miss Richardson s 
range.”’—Daily News. 


BLIGHT. 
By M. FULTON. 


“A very remarkable book.”’—Lady’s Pictorial. 








Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 


“An exceedingly able novel.’’—vening News. 


LITTLE MISS MUFFET. 


By ELIZABETH KIRBY. Crown 8vo. 


COLONEL ARTHUR LYNCH in a four-page review in the 
February Book Monthly says :—‘‘‘ Little Miss Muffet’ is a book 
of genius, and is greater than ‘ Jane Eyre.’ ” 


THE SHEEPFOLD. 


7s. net. 





By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 2nd 
edition. 
Ready March 6th.—ORDER NOW. 
Mrs. VICTOR RICKARD’S New Novel. 
THE HOUSE OF COURAGE. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 





3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
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Admiral Lord Jellicoe’s Book. 


THE GRAND FLEET 
1914—1916 


is proving an extraordinary success. As Mr. A. TH. Ponwen, in Land and Water, says: 
“The book has no parallel in literature.” 


FIRST EDITION of 5,000 copies was completely exhausted on the day of publication. 
SECOND IMPRESSION was sold out in a week. 

THIRD IMPRESSION nearly exhausted. 

FOURTH IMPRESSION at the binders. 31s. 6d. net. 








THE BOY WHO DID GROW UP 


By Newman Flower. 
With an Introduction by Sir J. M. BARRIE. 
The Barnardo System and What It Means. 


“ A trumpet call which should sound through England ”’ is how the Times describes this book. 
Now Ready. 5s. net. 





THE KING’S WIDOW By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. 


* There is plenty of romance throughout, likin est ending.’’—Church Family Newspape 
Now Ready. 7s. net. 








THE MAKING OF MODERN ITALY 
By Mary Clive Bayley. 


“ The author misses none of the romance or thrilling interest of her theme.” —Morning Post. 
Now Ready. 7s. 6d. net. 








THE LONG ROAD TO BAGHDAD 


By Edmund Candler (late Official Eye- Witness in Mesopotamia). 
‘A vivid and engaging narrative of the cé umpaign in volumes which, he tells us, contain 
little that is officially inspired.’’-—Manchester Guardian. 
Now Ready. ‘Two Vols. 35s. net. 





EDDIES OF THE DAY By W. L. George. 


“ Many will chuckle over and enjoy the combination of wit and good sense.”—Sunday Times. 
Now Ready. Os. net. 





NOTEBOOKS OF A SPINSTER LADY 


The laugh runs right through the book. . . . Much light, good-natured gossip in a clear, 
vigorous and picturesque style.”—A berdeen Journal. Now Ready. 7s. 6d. net 











C OUNTESS GLIKA By Warwick Deeping. 


‘An enthralling story, . . . intensely interesting, and well calculated to entertain the 
reader.” —Western Mail. Now Ready. 7s. ni 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE NEW AGE ByE. —n 


‘Tinged throughout with a spirit of mysticism, . . . yet deserves to be read for its 
— ine religious spirit.’—Daily Graphic. Now Ready. 7s. 6d. net 


THE DOCTOR IN WAR 
By Dr. Woods Hutchinson, M.A., M.D. 


“The record is a splendid one. It is fortunate thé it there was such an expert observer 


at hand to make the laymen among us understand how all this was done. 
—Westminster Gazette. 
Now Ready. 7s. 6d. net. 


“THE HOUSE OF CASSELL. 
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LONDON LIFE 


Association Limited. 


with which is associated 


The Clergy Mutual Assurance Society. 











LOWEST MANAGEMENT EXPENSES 


in proportion to premium income 


OF ANY LIFE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Examples of Annual Premiums: 








£1 ,000 at death. 





Reduction of Premium i Reversionary Bonus Non-Participating 
° 


AGE. | System. | System. 


(1) | (2) (3) 


queens - Se ——— EEE " = 


30-912 6 3100 168 4 
40 «3818 4 
50 53 26) 4213 4 «841 8 

















(1.) In the eighth year the premiums will, it is anticipated, be reduced by about 
55 per cent. with gradual further reduction, 


(2.) Yearly reversionary bonus anticipated of 35s. per cent. of sums assured and existing 
bonuses, 


Yearly reversionary bonus guaranteed of 30s. per cent. for each year to 
30th June, 1925. 


(3.) These rates are lower than those published by any other Life Company. 


No Commission Paid. 


Combined Funds £10,000,000. 
H. M. TROUNCER, 


81 King William Street, Actuary and Manager. 
London, E.C. 4. 
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